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COLERIDGE MARGINALIA., 


Tuere are few writers whose smallest 
scraps are so well worth preserving as those 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. This has, hap- 
pily, been recognized by the bibliographers. 
Coleridge, as Thomas De Quincey has told 
us, 

“often spoiled abook ; but, inthe course of doing this, 
he enriched that book with so many and so valuable 
notes, tossing about him, with such lavish pro- 
fusion, from such a cornucopisé of discursive read- 
ing, and such a fusing intellect, commentaries so 
many -angled and so many-coloured, that I have 
envied many a man whose luck has placed him in 
the way of such injuries.” 

Mr. J. P. Anderson enumerated no fewer than 
sixty-six volumes containing precious mar- 

ginalia by S. T. Coleridge in the Library of 
the British Museum alone. Many other books 
so enriched are known to exist elsewhere, 
and some of them are mentioned in Shepherd 
and Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography.’ Now Dr. 
John Louis Haney, of Philadelphia, is about 
to issue a Coleridge Bibliography, in which 
he gives references to 340 volumes contain- 
ing such marginalia. The poet’s habit of 
annotation extended to the most diverse 
kinds of literature. Nothing came amiss. A 
dialogue on parliamentary reform, a funeral 
sermon for George LV., received attention, as 


well as Descartes ; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
had its commentary no less than Donne’s 
‘Poems.’ The notes in the last named 
explain and justify Charles Lamb, who 
said :— 

“Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a 
moderate collection, be shy of showing it; or, if 
thy heart overtloweth to lend them, lend thy 
books; but let it be to such a one as 8. T. C.; he 
will return them (generally anticipating the time 
appointed) with usury, enriched with annotations 
tripling their value. I have had experience...... I 
counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library 
against 8. T. C.” 

Dr. Haney, in his recent essay on ‘German 
Influences on Coleridge’ (Philadelphia, 1902, 
p. 43), observes that 
story of Coleridge's intellectual development 
awaits the pen of a critic whose conclusions will 
stem the tide of biassed and superficial criticism. 

.Many of his letters are unpublished, the prose 

works are for the most part badly edited, and he 
still lacks a biography to serve asa fitting memorial 
of his greatness.” 
And, whilst fully acknowledging the excel- 
lence of Dykes Campbell's work, he says: 
“Tt is this biography that we now await 
from the pen of the poet’s grandson, Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge.” If the approach- 
ing completion of the edition of rees's 
‘Poetical Works’ give Mr. Coleridge the 
necessary leisure for such an enterprise it 
will be a matter of rejoicing. Meantime, 
it may be well to mention Mr. E. H. Cole- 
ridge’s essay on 8. T. C.as a Lake poet which 
appears in the latest issue of the 7'ransac- 
teons of the Royal Society of Literature. It 
contains some hitherto unpublished memo- 
randa, and is followed by a bibliographical 
appendix differing apparently in some 
respects from Shepherd and Prideaux. Not 
the least interesting part of the essay is that 
which points out certain partial anticipations 
by Coleridge of one or two famous phrases in 
Wordsworth. Certainly a critical edition of 
Coleridge, accompanied by a biography also 
critical, and dealing with his philosophical 
and literary development as wal as with the 
external incidents of his remarkable career, 
would be a boon; and Dr. Haney’s forth- 
coming bibliography—the amplest yet made— 
will be a great aid in such an undertaking. 

Dr. Lloyd Roberts, of Manchester, is the 
fortunate possessor of two editions of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ that of 
1658 and that of 1669, each with marginal 
notes by 8. T. C. Mr. James Speirs of the 
Bwodenbers Society has also some Coleridge 
marginalia. Iam not so lucky as to possess 
any books “spoiled” by him, but I have a 
relic from his library. It is said to be a very 
scarce work: “Smarra; ou, les Démons de 
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la Nuit, Songes Romantiques, traduites de 


l’Esclavon du Comte Maxime Odin. Par Ch. 


Nodier. Paris, Ponthieu, 1821.” On_ the 
half-title is the inse ription : “S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq’. From T. C. Grattan” — a somewhat 


remarkable conjunction of names. <Appa- 
rently these fantastic imaginings of Nodier* 
did not appeal to Coleridge; yet it would 


have been interesting to have his opinion on | 


‘Le Bey Spalatin ’ and ‘ La Femme d’Asan.’ 
Wituram E. A, Axon. 
Manchester. 
BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
(See 9 S, xi. 18], 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2.) 
TERE is a noticeable slip on p. 29 of vol. i. 
in Shilleto’s edition. Burton, after complain- 
ing that “Any scurrile pamphlet is welcome 


to our mercenary Stationers in /nglish...... 


but in Latin they will not deal,” adds “ which 
is one of the reasons Nicholas Car, in his 
oration of the paucity of Hngliskh writers, 
gives, that so many flourishing wits are 
smothered in oblivion, lie dead and buried in 
this our nation.” Shilleto makes the author's 
marginal note (1) state that this oration was 
printed in 1676 ! 

In Cooper's ‘Athen Cantabrigienses’ (vol. i. 
». 263; cf. Mr. Thompson Cooper's life of 
Nicholas Carr in the ‘ D.N.B.’) is a list of 
Carr's works, including Scriptorum 
Britannicorum paucitate, et studiorum im- 
xedimentis oratio,’ London, 1576, edited 

y Tho. Hatcher. 

At first sight Shilleto’s 1676 might be 
regarded as a misprint pure and simple ; but 
it is at least a singular coincidence that the 
date is misprinted in the sixth edition of the 
‘Anatomy’ (p. 11, note d), where it appears 
as 1976. 

I cannot but surmise. Forgive me, friend, 

If the conjecture ’s rash, I cannot but 

Surmise 
that somebody hastily assumed 1976 to be an 
error for 1676. Burton continues: “ Another 
main fault is, that I have not revised the 
copy, and amended the style, which now flows 
remissly,” &c.; and there is but too much 
evidence in these velumes of “ remissness” on 
the part of Burton's modern editor, or who- 
ever was responsible for *‘ revising the copy.” 

Vol. ii. p. 231, 1. 7 (Part. LL. sect. iii. mem. vii.; 
p. 357, 1. 16 from foot, in 6th edit.), “ humanum 
est errare.” Shilleto’s note is ** An Cic. Phil. 
xii. ii. § 5? Cujusvis est errare.” [Cuiusvis 
hominis est errare ; nullius nisi insipientis in 
errore perseverare. ] See, howe ver, the inter- 


of Afterwards inc luded in the same volume with 
rilby,’ * Les Tristes,’ and ‘ Héléne Gillet.’ 


esting article in Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte’ (20th ed., pp. 450, 451), where the 
thought is quoted in the words of various 
writers, the earliest being Theognis, and the 
form “ errare humanum est” derived 
from St. Jerome’s “errasse humanum est” 
“auia a errasse humanum est ; et confiteri 
errorem, prudentis”], ‘ Epist., 12. It is 
instructive to compare the more fiery St. Au- 
gustine’s version which Biichmann cites, 
“Humanum fuit errare, diabolicum est, per 
animositatem in errore manere ” (‘ Sermones,’ 
clxiv. 14). 

Vol. ii. p. 235, n. 20 (Part., sect., and mem. 
as before ; p. 360, note k, in 6th edit.), “ Bis 
dat qui cito dat” (by quoting which John 
Jobling, M.R.C.S., gained the reputation of 
being a “classical scholar”). Shilleto adds 
the reference “ Alciatus, ‘Emblemata,’ No. 162.” 
The emblem is that of the three Graces, and 
the words occur in lines 9 and 10:— 

Addita cur nuper pedibus talaria? bis dat 

Qui cito dat. Minimi gratia tarda pretii est. 
(P. 241 in the edition in Latin and French 
published at Paris, 1574.) 

Here again Bbiichmann may bo referred to 
with advantage. After quoting (p. 400) the 
line of Publilius Syrus (to whom Shilleto, it 
should be noted, persists in giving the incor- 
rect name of “ Publius ”), 

Inopi beneficium bis dat qui dat celeriter (245), 
he traces the form ‘* Bis dat,” &c., to Erasmus, 
* Adagia,’ I. viii. 91—‘“ Memini, nisi fallor, 
apud Senecam alicubi legere: bis dat qui cito 
dat ”—observing that the saying is not found 
in Seneca. [There is a somewhat similar 
thought in Seneca’s ‘De Beneficiis,’ IT. i. § 1, 
“ Sic demus, quomodo vellemus accipere. Ante 
omnia libenter, c7fo, sine ulla dubitatione” 
and § 3, “Gratissima sunt beneficia parata, 
facilia, occurrentja, ubi nulla mora fuit nisi 
in accipientis verecundia.” 

Several editions of Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ had 
been published when Alciatus’s ‘ Emblemata’ 
first appeared, but, as I write in a state that 
has been appropriately called “the Paradise of 
the working man and the Sahara of scholars,” 
the libraries in which contain few older books, 
I am unable at this moment to prove that 
——= used the words before Alciatus. 

. lii. p. 24, 1. 9 from foot (Part. IIL. sect. i. 
mem. ii. subs. ii.), “ Ovid in [A. R.S. inserts 

“ his”) This, Archilocus himself, was not so 
bitter.” This is an instructive example of 
the way the text has been handled in this 
edition. Shilleto’s proposed insertion of “his” 
is due to the fact that he has failed in the 
first instance to reproduce correctly the read- 
ing of ed. 6, which has (p. 421, 1. 10) “ Ovid. in 
liin, Archrlocus himself was not so bitter’ 
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(ed. 4, p. 426, 1. 24, “ Ovid in Ibin, Archilochus 
himselfe was not so bitter”). For the pre- 
valence at one time of the less correct title 
‘In bin’ instead of * Ibis,’ see, e.g., Burmann’s 
Ovid, vol. iv. pp. 8, 17, and p. xi of the 
yreface of the edition of the ‘Ibis’ by Prof. 
Riieens Ellis, who quotes, after Froude, 
from an anonymous attack on Queen Mary 
of Scotland, 

Now all the woes that Ovid in Ibin 

Into his pretty little book did write. 
While changing ‘Ibin’ to ‘Ibis’ Shilleto has 
left “in” in italics, though this might have 
served as a reminder of the true reading, and 
has not altered the misspelling of Archilocus. 

Vol. iii. p. 66 (Part. ILL. sect. ii. mem. ii. 
subs. i.; p. 448, l. 16 in ed. 6), Shilleto’s foot- 
note (No. 2) to “colt’s evil” suggests that 
“colt-toothed” might be read in Chaucer, 
*C. T..’ Prol. 470, instead of “ gat-tothed.” 
(How would he have dealt with “ gat-tothed” 
in 1. G03 of * The Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’ “a 
coltes tooth” having ended 1. 602?) But 
see Prof. Skeat’s note on p. 44, vol. v., of his 
Chaucer. 

Vol. iii. p. om n. 5 (Part. III. sect. ii. 
mem. iii. subs. i.; p. 519, 1. 25, in ed. 6, 
where the te is wrongly numbered iv. 
owing to an error by which memb. ii. subs. iii. 
was headed memb. iii. subs. iii., the number of 
the members after this down to the middle 
of the last subsection of section ii. being 
always too high by one. Shilleto has tacitly 
avoided this; but it is reproduced in an 
aggravated form by the editions of 1813 and 
1837, and is extremely confusing. Ed. 4 has 
no such mistake, and the present division is 
there numbered Part. IIL. sect. ii. mem. iii. 
The additional “subs. i.” is unnecessary, as 
there is no other subsection in this member), 
Shilleto on “ gubber-tushed” remarks “Qu. 
gubber-tusked.” This suggestion is ill advised. 
See the word in the ‘H.E.D.’; ¢usk in Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary >; and tush 
in the Rev. T. L. O. Davies's ‘Supplementary 
English Glossary.’ EpWARD Bewnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

(To he continued.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND ST. MAR- 
GARET'’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(See anfe, p. 1.) 

TuereE is also another memorial on the 
walls of the church, close by the one last 
alluded to, not to a citizen of the United 
States, . is true, but to the memory of Cyril 
Lytton Farrar, third son of Dr. Farrar, at 


that time rector of St. Margaret's. This 
bright and engaging young man, with a 


life full of promise, had been selected by 
open competition for a post in the Chinese 
Imperial Customs, and sailed for China in 
April, 1889. He was stationed at Chin Kiang 
for about a year, and in October, 1890, 
was transferred to Peking. He became 
seriously ill, and a telegram on 2 February, 
1891, bore the sad news of his death, at the 
early age of twenty-one; and we were assured 
by Sir Robert Hart and others that his inter- 
ment was attended by a very large gathering. 
Nearly all the legations were represented, all 
the British being present. Before the close 
of the year a very fine alabaster memorial 
tablet, with an inlaid mosaic border, was put 
up by Dr. Farrar and the family, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

**To the dear memory of | Cyril Lytton Farrar | 
Born at Harrow, March 19%, 1869. | Died at Peking, 
February 1891. | 
Afar he sleeps whose name is graven here, 

Vhere loving hearts his early doom deplore ; 
Youth, promise, virtue, all that made him dear, 
Heaven lent, Earth a sorrowing to 
restore. W. 
Above the inscription in the poli is placed 
the family crest, and on either side in orna- 
mental squares are symbolical Greek charac- 
ters. On the left hand are the letters IXOYC 
(ichthus), a kind of acrostic made of the initials 
of the sentence “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour,” which spell the Greek word for 
‘*fish,” an ancient symbol of our Lord. Three 
fishes, in allusion to Christ and the Trinity, 
swim in a circle, emblematical of eternity, 
among the characters. The other square con- 
tains the well-known symbols ‘Alpha and 
Omega and XPI (Chri), the latter surmounting 
a circle enclosing across. For this description 
of a very interesting tablet I am indebted 
to the St. Margaret's Parish Magazine for 
October, 1891, now long out of print and not 
procurable. Considerable interest attaches 
to it on account of the four admirable lines 
supplied for it by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a personality as well known and as highl 
respected in England as in his native lan 
With what force comes upon us the truth of 
the aphorism that “one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” as we find here 
the veteran American man of letters offerin 
a tribute of affection to the son of his friend 
and admirer! Of course, here and at this 
time it would be the merest affectation to 
say much, if anything, about the genius of 
the writer of these lines, but it was once 
said in a lecture given in the parish of 
St. Margaret, by Mr. H. Horton, that he is 

‘a philosopher, poet, religionist, highly versatile, 
more sympathetically funny than Lowell, and does 
not make you sigh while you laugh, but rather 
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laugh while you sigh. As a poet he shines even 

more than as a philosopher.” 
This is true, and we thank the poet for his 
kindly legacy left to us upon this little wall 
tablet in our church as bearing out the saying, 
once made in my hearing, that “every 
American is at heart more or less an 
Englishman.” May it always be more rather 
than less ! 
The next memorial in this old church | 
intimately connected with the United States 
is the great west window to the memory 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, placed there at a 
cost exceeding 600/. by the liberality of 
American citizens. It was the outcome of a} 
casual remark made to an American gentle- | 
man by Archdeacon (as he then was) Farrar, | 
that Raleigh’s headless body lay in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church beneath the chancel, with no 
memorial save a small tablet. Not much is 
required to keep such a man in mind, but 
still it is pleasant to have such things. The 
small tablet in question for many years 
fulfilled its purpose, for by visitors from 
all parts of the world it has been eagerly 
sought after and carefully scanned. The | 
inscription tells us that | 

Within y® Chancel of this Church was Interred 
The Body of the 
Great S* Walter Raleigh, K* | 
on the Day he was Beheaded 

in Old Palace Yard, Westminster 


Oct® 29 Dom. 1618 
Reader—Should you reflect on his Errors 
temember his many virtues 
And that he was a mortal. 

This inscription is the ancient one from the 
oaken tablet of 1618, which has been super- 
seded and perpetuated by the ornamental | 
one as we now see it at the east end of the 
south aisle. Walcott, in his ‘ History of the | 
Church,’ states that “the old wooden tablet | 
was replaced in 1845 at the expense of 
several subscribers.” It has been _pic- 
turesquely said, and with much justice, that | 
Raleigh's real monument is the Old Dominion | 
of the United States, and we of old England | 
can readily admit the truth of this, and 
therefore see the verities of the case which | 
prompted the erection of this fine west win- | 
dow, showing, as Dr. Farrar plainly put 
it, that England’s “great traditions are their 
heritage no less than ours,” and that this 
brilliant memorial commemorates nothing less 
than the founding of the New World. This 
window is a very fine specimen of the modern 
glass-painter’s art, and I again am indebted 
to Mrs. Sinclair's very useful booklet for the 
description, which is as follows :— 

“The upper lights show two banners held by 
angels, containing respectively the arms of the 


| 


United States of America, and the royal arms of 
Great Britain. Below are two shields to the left, 
containing the arms of Edward the Confessor: 
Azure, a cross patoncce between tive martlets, four 
in the cantons of the cross, and one in base, or; 
and those of the See of Westminster, Azure, a cross 
patoncée between tive martlets or ; on a chief of the 
second, a pale quarterly of France and England, 
between two united roses of York and Lancaster. 
Next to these are two angels holding respectively 
the Tudor badge: Vert, a porteullis with chains 
vendant, and in chief a crown or, a device used 
& all the descendants of John of Beaufort, Earl 
ot Lancaster, son of John of Gaunt, third son of 
Edward ILI.; and the emblem of Ireland: a crowned 
harp; and two shields to the right bearing the arms 
of the City of Westminster: Azure, a portcullis or ; 
on a chief of the first, a cross patoncée between five 
martlets, four in the cantons of the cross, and one in 
base, or, between two roses, seeded and barbed vert ; 
and those of the Abbey of Westminster: Azure, on 
a chief indented or, a crown on the dexter, and a 
mitre on the sinister, both gules. Five elaborately 
ornamental tabernacled niches hold portraits of 
the following great personages of the period, with 
their respective coats of arms above their heads. 
In the centre stands Queen Elizabeth in a most 
elaborate toilette, with ruff and ornaments of the 
period, a red rose on her breast. On the right of 
the Queen is Sir Walter Raleigh; next to him is 
his frieud and patron, Henry. Prince of Wales, son 
of James |. ; and it is most instructive to note the 
voints of ditference in his escutcheon from that of 
1is kinswoman (Queen Elizabeth. On the left of 
the Queen, Spenser occupies one panel, and the 
other represents Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh's 
half-brother, the celebrated navigator. The arms 


| of Queen Elizabeth were: Quarterly, tirst and fourth, 


azure, three fleurs-de-lis or, for France; second and 
third, gules, three lions passant guardant or, for 


| England. Raleigh’s shield is emblazoned: Gules, 
| seven lozenges in bend argent. The arms of 
Prince Henry were: (Quarterly, first and fourth, the 


arms of France and England as above ; second, or, 
a lion rampant within a double tressure, flowered, 
counter-flowered gules, for Scotland; third, azure, 
a harp or, stringed argent; a label of three points 
argent for difference. Spenser's: Quarterly, argent 
and gules; on the second and third quarters a fret 
or; over all, on a bend sable, three escallops of the 
first. Gilbert's arms are Argent, on a chevron sable 
three roses of the field. The panels represent: 1, 
sailing of Raleigh for America; 2, the landing of 
Raleigh in America; 3, Spenser presented to (Queen 
Elizabeth by Raleigh; 4, imprisonment of Raleigh ; 
5, burial of Raleigh.” 
Underneath are to be seen the lines (and 
tu many they constitute the chief charm of 
the memorial) by the late James Russell 
Lowell, sometime the American Ambassador 
to England :— 
The New World's sons, from England's breast we 
drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 
Proud of her Past, wherefrom our Future grew, 

This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 

These lines are very beautiful, and express 
most felicitously the thoughts suggested by 
such a memorial, and it is to be regretted that 
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space is limited and that here and now it is 
impossible to render justice to the scholarly 
pen by which they were produced, but it 
may be said again, asin ‘An English Estimate 
of Lowell’ it was said by Archdeacon Farrar, 
that 

“‘ whatever sorrows came to him he bore them like 
a good and wise man. He served his country; he 
benefited his race ; he welded one more golden link 
in the amity of kindred nations. But above all 
this, and more than all this, he set a high example 
to his fellow-men of pure aims, of manly dignity, 
of faithful friendship, of honourable service. By 


place.” The word also occurs once in the 
first book of Psalms (xxviii. 2), and here 
the Septuagint does translate it, finishing the 
verse eis vaov gov. Both the Authorized 
and Revised Versions have in the text 
“toward Thy holy oracle”; but each has a 
marginal interpretation, the former “towards 
the oracle of Thy sanctuary,” and the latter 
“toward the innermost place of Thy sanc- 
tuary.” In all the passages, then, in the Old 
Testament it signifies a place (7... a ** holy 
place”), but in the New (plural) “ words,” 


his writings he ‘ lent ardour to virtue and contidence | meaning Divine words or intimations ; and 


to truth.” This is the highest praise which it is 
given to our feebleness to win.” 

Englishmen had long held him in kindly 
remembrance as a dear friend, and now have 
to rejoice that St. Margaret’s Church has a 
stately memorial of him, given by friends 
and brothers. 

Ocean makes us two, 
Kut heart to heart is true! 
And love makes one the old home and the new! 
W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 
(To he continued.) 


“Oracte.”—This word occurs four times in 
the New Testament, but has quite a different 
meaning there from that which it has in the 


Old Testament, for if we identify a Divine | 


utterance or intimation with the place where 
it is given, we might as well, for instance, 
confound “orison” with “oratory.” The 
four places are Acts vii. 38, Rom. iii. 2, Heb. 
v. 12, and 1 Pet. iv. 11. In all these cases 
the word is plural, and is made to represent 
the Greek Adysa. Now the first version which 
translated this by “ oracles ” was the Genevan, 
and that only in the first two of the above 
places, all preceding versions having “ words 
of life” or “ words of God,” as also has the 
Rheims version, and the Genevan itself in 
the last two of the four places. The Autho- 
rized adopted this rendering in them all, and 
one cannot but regret that the Revised Ver- 
sion has followed the Authorized in doing so. 

Now with regard to the word also rendered 
“oracle” in the Old Testament. It is 1°37, 
and occurs in no fewer than sixteen places, 
half of which are in the sixth chapter of the 
first book of Kings, one in the seventh 
chapter, and two in the eighth ; one in the 
third, one in the fourth, and two in the fifth 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles. 
In all these places the Septuagint leaves the 
Hebrew word untranslated as dafeip. Our 
versions have ** oracle,” but sometimes with 
the addition (either in the text or as a 
marginal explanation) “even the most holy 


it would surely have been better to have sub- 

stituted this for “oracles,” which not only 

gives a false idea of the meaning, but pro- 

bably now generally suggests the idea of 

heathen oracles. T. 
Blackheath. 


Henry FIELDING.— 

‘*Fordhook House, Uxbridge Road, Ealing 
fActon’], which is in course of demolition, was 
formerly the residence of Henry Fielding the 
novelist. There he wrote ‘Tom Jones’ and 
* Amelia.’ ”— Weekly Dispatch, 28 June. 
| ‘Wednesday, June 26, 1754. On this day, the 
| most melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and 
| found me awake at my house at Fordhook. By the 
light of this sun, I was, in my own opinion, last to 
behold and take leave of some of those creatures on 
whom I doated with a mother-like fondness, guided 
by nature and passion, and uncured and unhardened 
by all the doctrine of that philosophical school 
where I had learned to bear pains and to despise 
death. 

‘“*In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature, 
I submitted entirely to her, and she made as great 
a fool of me as she had ever done of any woman 
whatsoever; under pretence of giving me leave to 
enjoy, she drew me in to suffer, the company of my 
little ones during eight hours; and 1 doubt not 
| whether, in that time, I did not undergo more than 
in all my distemper. 

**At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, 
which was no sooner told me, than I kissed my 
children round, and went into it with some little 
resolution. My wife, who behaved more like a 
heroine and philosopher, though at the same time 
the tenderest mother in the world, and my eldest 
daughter followed me; some friends went with us, 


|and others here took their leave ; and I heard my 


behaviour applauded, with many murmurs and 


| praises to which I well knew | had no title; as all 


other such philosophers may, if they have any 
modesty, confess on the like occasions.” —Fielding’s 
* Voyage to Lisbon.’ 

Fielding reached Lisbon, but survived only 
about two months, dying on 8 October, 1754, 
in the forty-eighth year of his age ; he was 
buried in the English cemetery. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 

Tue Formation or Crovups. — William 
Cobbett, in his ‘ Rural Rides,’ p. 538, notices 
the following phenomenon under date of 
23 October, 1826 :— 
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“Tam now going to speak of clouds coming out minster’), the dean with whose appointment 


of the sides of hills in exactly the same manner 
that you see sn y%ke come out of a tobacco pipe, 
and, rising up, with a wider and wider head, like 
the smoke from a tobacco pipe, go to the top of the 
hill or over the hill, or very much above it, and 
then come over the valleys in rain. At about a 
mile’s distance from Mr. Palmer’s house at Bolli- 
tree, in Herefordshire, there isa large long beautiful 
wood, covering the side of a lofty hill, winding 
round in the form of a crescent. It was here that l 
tirst observed this mode of forming clouds......The 
hill is called Penyard, and this forming of the 
clouds they call Old Penyard’s smoking his pip 


day, if Old Penyard smokes his pipe in the 
morning. 

Cobbett goes on to say that he noticed the 
same circumstance at Butser Hill, in Hamp- 
shire, where he saw on some days thousands 
of clouds come putting out. One would like 
to know the cause of the phenomenon, which 
probably still continues. 

Ricnarp H, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Otp Rocuester Row, WestMINSTER: 
CHANGE or Name.—The intention of the 
London County Council has been notified as 
under :— 

“The London Building Act, 1894, sec. 34 & 35.— 
Notice is hereby given that the Council proposes 
after the expiration of one calendar month from 
the date hereof to make an order incorporating Old 
Rochester Row with and under the name of Grey 
Coat Place, and that such order may be issued on 
or after the 29th day of June, 1903. Any objections 
made, in writing before that day, to the proposed 
alteration w am receive attention. 

. L. Gomae, Clerk of the Council, 

County Hall, ‘Spring Gardens, s.W. 

205.03. 
The proposed change is not a bad one, for 
the old city of Rochester is at present 
kept in memory by Old Rochester Row, 
Rochester Row, and Rochester Street, all 
close together, so that one of them can be 
easily spared. The name originated from 
the fact that the Deans of Westminster were, 
through eight incumbencies from 1663 to 
1802, also Bishops of Rochester, the 
united oflices being held by Deans Dolben, 
Sprat, Atterbury, Bradford, Wilcocks, Pearce, 
cole Horsley. With the appointment of 


Dean Vincent the severance of the two offices | 


took place—we are informed to the great 
regret of King George IIL, who declared 
that they “ought not to have been separated.” 
It is a noteworthy fact that only one of the 
holders of the double ottice—Atterbury, and 
that only recently—is commemorated in 
Westminster ; while, as we are reminded by 
Mr. J. E. Smith (the author of the * Parochial 
Memorials of St. John the Evangelist, West- 


| 
| 


| of (Jueen 


the separation of the two offices took place 
is verpetuated a “square, a “‘ street,” a 

j= e,” a “court,” and a “row.” Grey Coat 
Place, under which the combined thorough- 
fare is in future to be known, comes from 
the Grey Coat School—or Hospital, as it was 
formerly called—a foundation of 1698 “ for 
the edication of 70 poor boys and 40 poor 
girls”; and although there have been many 
changes, the old buildings have remained 


:|very much the same as when founded, 
and it is a rule that it is sure to rain during the | 


There still remain the central building, its 
old clock, turret, and bell, the royal arms 
Anne, the motto ‘Semper 
eadem,” and the figures habited in the 
bygone costume of the children; therefore 
the name is one possessing a very respectable 
antiquity. Altogether the change is one for 
good, and, so far as I hear, there has been 
no opposition to the proposal. This is just 
one of the things — ‘N. & Q.’ should 
record. _E. Hartanp-OXxtey. 
C2, The Almshouses, (jh Row, 8.W. 


[Ivaccuracy IN ‘*Barnasy RupcGe.’—In 
9 lvii. (Household Edition) we read that 
Grip, peered into the straw with his bill, 
‘and rapidly covering up the place, as if, 
Midas-like, he were whispering secrets to the 
earth and’ burying them,” &c. It was not 
Midas, but his servant, who, discovering the 
fact that his master’s ears had been changed 
to those of an ass, and fearing the con- 
sequences of revealing the secret, made a 
hole in the earth, and, after whispering 
there that Midas had the ears of an ass, 
covered the place as before, as if he had buried 
his confidential utterance in the ground. 
Curiously enough, the words “ Midas-like” 
do not appear in the first edition of the 
story, but were a subsequent er" 

F. G. Kirton. 


“Prior TO” = Berore.—We this ex- 
pression frequently employed in newspapers 
and periodicals, whence it is creeping into 
works of a more ambitious character.* But 
is it good English? If one of our smart 
writers happened to be noticing a new edition 
of a famous book, he would probably speak 
of its chief character thus: “ Prior to his 
marrying Squire Western’s daughter, Tom 
Jones had led a somewhat dissolute life.” 
If that will pass, so ought this, and perhaps 

* The following example, taken from Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell’ s lecture on Edmund Burke, is a gem in 
its way: “‘What [ propose to do is merely to 


consider a little Burke's life prior to his obtaining 
a seat in Parliament,” &c., ‘Obiter Dicta,’ Second 
Series, p. 151, London, 1887. 
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it does, or would: “Posterior to leading a 


somewhat dissolute life, ‘tom Jones was | 


married to Squire Western’s daughter.” Who 
that loves his mother-tongue would not use 
the simple Saxon words 4efore and after 
instead of these hideous equivalents? ‘* Prior 


to” would also appear to be objectionable in | 


another way, for as time is implied, not p/ace, | 
would it not be more correct to write : 
** Anterior to. his marrying,” &c.? “Ohe! 
Jam satis est.” 

The proper and legitimate use of the word | 
prior cannot be better shown than in the 
following quotat ion from the sixth edition of | 
Johnson’s * Dictionary,’ published in 1785 
“Whenever tempted todo or approve any- 
thing contrary to the duties we are enjoined, 
let us remember we have a prior and superior 
obligation to the commands of Christ.” Here 
we have it, what it really is and nothing 
more, an adjective in the comparative degree. 

Of all the dictionaries I have examined, 
the ‘ Century ’ is the only one that gives the 
phrase “prior to.” 


pean previous take the place of previously, 
duly begotten according to the laws of 
grammar! Some people seem to forget that 
an adjective is an adjective, and an adverb 
an adverb, and that the one cannot be the 
other. From the two examples given in the 
dictionary just mentioned, one would gather 
that the phrase is of recent origin. They 

are taken from G. P. Fisher's ‘ Beginning of 
Christianity,’ and the Contemporary Review, 


which was started in 1866. But in the| 


eighteenth edition of Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus of 


English Words and Phrases’ (1865) I find it | 


grouped as an adverb with “anteriorly, 
antecedently, erewhile,” and _ so _ forth. 
Whether it is in the first edition of that 
work, published in 1852, I do not know, nor 
does it matter, for I can give an ex umple 
long before (prior to!) that date. In Sir 
John Sidney Hawkins’s edition of Ruggles 


comedy ‘ Ignoramus,’ which was printed in | 


1787, we read on p. ix what follows: “Mr. 
Ferrar appears, from this life, to have been 
born on the Ist of February, 1591 ; his settle- 
ment at Cambridge, as above related, must 
therefore have been prior to the Ist of 
February, 1604.” 

In this and similar instances we cannot 
regard prior as an adjective correctly 


employed ; neither is prior to an adverb, | 
because the objective case follows; it is, 


nothing but a clumsy prepositional phrase, 
which no one who wishes to speak or write 
idiomatic English will employ instead of the 


It is there said to be} 
used adverbially, like ‘* previous to,” which is | 
a still more indefensible expression ; for why | 


plain Saxon word /cfore; and I hope the 
Editor of ‘N, & and his learned con- 
tributors will join in the chase and hunt the 
odious thing to the death. 

Joun T. Curry. 


“A FLEA IN THE EAR.” —It seems worth 
| noting that in the supplement to Godefroy’s 
'*Old French Dictionary,’ s.v. * Puce,’ it is 
|shown that the phrases “avoir la puce en 
| oreille,” to be uneasy, and ‘“*mettre 
/quelqu’un la puce en loreille,” to make one 
uneasy, were both current in Old French 
| I can find in this expensive work no list of 
|authors quoted, nor any explanation of the 
‘| abbreviations employed. Surely this is a sad 
| omission. Watrer W. Skear. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
; mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


ATTRIBUTED To Mitton.—In a 
memoir of Mary Frith, a/ias Moll Cutpurse, 
which I find in what appears to be (the title- 
page is missing) a copy of Charles Johnson's 
‘General History of the Lives and Adven- 
tures of the Most Famous Highwaymen, 
Pyrates,’ &c., London, folio, 1734, 1 have 
come upon the following. Can any reader 
tell me what is the authority for attributing 
this epitaph to Milton? The lines present 
some Miltonic peculiarities, and, though rather 
rough and halting, are not more so than the 
epitaphs on Hobson, the university carrier : 
| ‘“*When she was dead she was_ interred in 
St. Bridget’s [St. Bride’s, Fleet Street] Churchyard, 
having a fair marble stone put over her grave, on 

| which was cut the following epitaph, composed by 
the ingenious Mr. Milton, but destroyed in the great 
conflagration of London :— 

[Eviraru.] 

Here lies under this same Marble, 

Dust, for Time's last sieve to garble ; ; 

Dust to perplex a Sadducee, 

Whether it rise a He or She, 

Or two in one, a single Pair, 

Nature's Sport and now her Care. 

For how she'll cloath it at last Day, 

Unless she sighs it all away ; 

Or where she'll place it, none can tell ; 

Some middle place ‘twixt Heaven & Hell— 

And well ‘tis Purgatory 's found 

Else she must hide her under Ground 

These Reliques to deserve the Doom 

Of that cheat Mahomet’s fine Tomb ; 

For no Communion she had, 

Nor sorted with the Good or Bad ; 

But when the World shall be calcined, 

| And the mixed Mass of Human Kind 
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Shall separate by that melting Fire, 

She ‘il stand alone and none come nigh her. 

Reader, here she lies till then, 

When truly, you'll see her again. 
I should also like to know how it came about 
that so audacious and persistent a malefactor 
as Moll Cutpurse enjoyed the honours of a 
grave and “a fair marble stone,” not to speak 
of an epitaph by “the ingenious Mr. Milton.” 

W. Moy Tromas. 


Jounson’s ‘Lives oF THE Ports.’— Johnson, 
in the ‘Life of Dryden’ (ii. 153, 1783 ed.), 
referring to ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ says 
that “ Pope used to mention this poem as the 
most correct specimen of Dryden’s versifica- 
tion.” I cannot find his authority. No such 
saying occurs, I think, in Elwin and Court- 
hope’s ‘ Pope.’ 

In the ‘ Life of Addison’ (ii. 388) Johnson, 
criticizing ‘Cato,’ writes: “Nothing here 
ercites or assuages emotion ; here is no magical 
power of raising phantastic terror or wild 
anxiety.” The words in italics are apparently 
quoted from elsewhere. Can any of your 
readers inform me where they may be 
found ? H. 8. 8S. 


*Le Vic AIRE Savoyarp.’—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with the name of the 
author of ‘Le Vicaire Savoyard ’ 

CECILIA SIMEON. 


“Wantep” v. “Wantinc.” — Ante, p. 39, 
I read, “Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ with a plate 
wanted.” Is not wanted as here used a sole- 
cism? Should it not be wanting? What 
authority is there for using the past instead 
of the present participle in a case of this sort, 
and thus violating the recognized idiom ! 
Leorric K. B. Quex-Pirrce. 


3ELL Inscription. — Can any of your 
readers suggest a rendering of the following 
inscription on one of the bells at Preston-on- | 
Wye, or is it merely a collection of letters for 
ornamentation? The church is dedicated to 
St. Lawrance. The letters are Lombardic and 
the M is crowned : MAVEBEG(?)INACEL(2Q)oB. 
GrORGE MARSHALL, 
The Batch, Weobley, R.S.O. 
“THE GENERATIONS PAss,” &c.—Who is the 
author of the following lines ?— 
The generations pass, the gods abide, 
The beauty and perfections of the earth 
Are due to silence ; in a little while, 
And other things displace them, fair as these. 
The hearth is broken where ie a played. 


G. A. M. 
‘Tue Cocers’ CuronicLe AND GENERAL 
Apvertiser.—On 23 December, 1889, there 
was registered a journal having the above 


subscribers to the South Sea scheme. 


title. No copy is to be found in the British 
Museum Library. Can any reader tell where 
a copy can be seen ? W. H. 


Corree MADE or Matt. — Robert Pollok, 
the author of ‘The Course of Time,’ in a 
letter to his brother David, written in 1825, 
which is given in the latter's life of the poet 
(1843, p. 263), speaks of coffee made of malt, 
which he 1 egarded as a most pleasant beve- 
rage. Was this a drink which was popular 
for a short time and then went out of fashion ; 
or is it manufactured at the ae time? 


D. E. 


s3uNYAN’s ‘Sotomon’s TEMPLE SPIRITUAL- 
izEp..—Can you or any of your readers give 
me information as to the date, value, «c., 
of the book called ‘Solomon's Temple 
Spiritualized, by John Bunyan? A memo- 
randum in the book states that it was 
boug sht at the auction 23 November, 1765, at 
the ** Rose and Crown,” Deansgate, Man- 
chester. The wentageaee is a portrait of 
Bunyan. . P. HACKFORTH. 
[A copy of the ninth Pm, of this sold, with 
many other Bunyan items, for 2/. 2s. in 1889.] 


Exeas Strvivs.—Can anybody tell me if 
any value i is attached to the following book ? 
Eneas Silvius, ‘History of Bohemia,’ in 
Latin, dated 1475. There is no title-page. 

‘ Eneas Silvius ” is written on the first page. 
There is the following preface :— 

“Enee Silvii Piccolomini seu Cardinal Sancte 
Sabini ad Alfonsum Aragonum Regem Clarissimum 
in Historiam Bohemicam prefatio .acipit Legiso- 
dicites.’ 

There are no numbers to the pages. 
F.C. 8. 

Kieff, Russia. 

[Brunet calls the work rare, and cites the sale of 
a copy for 60 francs. ] 
— Are the following 
searce or valuable? Bible (Breeches), date 
1599, imprinted by Christopher Barker, 
London ; Bible, 1597, imprinted by Chris- 


BREECHES 


| topher Barker, London. A. D. 


{Copies sell for from 30s. to 6/.] 


Soutn Sea Scuneme.—I shali be much 
obliged if you or any of your readers can tell 
me where I can see a complete list of the 


. PILE. 
55, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Zoua’s *Rome.’—Very frequently the key 
is sought to the personages of popular novels, 
such as ‘ Lothair’ and others. Can any one 
inform me who is (1) represented in Zola’s 
‘Rome’ by Pierre Froment? Mr. Gladstone 
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was of opinion that it was Dr. Cumming. 
Very likely it was. But (2) who was Cardinal | 
Boccavera? Is he, as Camerlingo, ¢ Cardinal | ° 
Rampolla, a possible candidate for the | 
Papacy! The identification would be 
interesting. even though it be purely con- 
jectural. Zola is no longer here to provide 
the key, but Mr. Vizetelly might be able to} 
do so. J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


LecitmMacy OF MONMOUTIC ASSERTED BY 
HIs Hetrs.—In the Sphere for 16 May the 
following sentence appeared :— 

“Not only have crowned heads visited Dalkeith 

Palace, but the heir of Dalkeith himself was | 
enthusiastic ally proclaimed king at Sanquhar in 
1692, notwithstanding the severance of his father’s 
head (in 1685) for laying claim to the throne of | 
England and allowing himself......to be proclaimed 
king of England.” 
I am most anxious to learn where I may 
obtain a detailed account of the above pro- 
ceedings, and to know if itis the last occasion 
upon which the family have moved in the 
matter. Any facts relating to a claim or 
claims subsequent to 1685 will prove 
interesting. GEORGE GILBERT. 

9, Marlborough Place, Brighton. 


Roya Inrrrmary, Eptnnurcu.—Maitland, 
on p. 450 of his ‘ History of Edinburgh’ (1753), 
after a few preliminary remarks upon the 
want of a charitable foundation for the relief 
of sick poor, goes on to say that 

“divers well disposed Persons, having with great 
Concern, observed this to be the Case of Edinburgh, 
resolved to attempt to_re ‘medy this Defect; for 
which Purpose, in the Year 1721, they publis shed 
an exhortatory Pamphlet, setting : forth the great | 
Necessity and Advantage of such an Hospital to | 
the Nation; and published Proposals for raising a 
Fund to accomplish so good a Work: But there 
appearing so little Probability of Success, dropt 
the Prosecution of their Scheme.’ 

Can any reader give me information con- 
cerning the “exhortatory Pamphlet” referred 
to as being published in 1721? Iam making 
a search at the British Museum, but so far 
without result. 

Cutupert E. A. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Brack Cats.— 

** A fine black cat, a pet, belonging to one of our 
neighbours in fort, had been knocked off a tree 
in his compound and cruelly beaten to death by a 
man who was passing with a bamboo in his hand. It 

came out in evidence that the Mahrattas are fond 
a eating black cats. Full of this story, I related 
it to our English nurse, who, turning round to the 
ayah, said: ‘Surely the Mahrattas do not eat 
cats?’ ‘ Yes, yes,” w was the reply; ‘eat white cat, 
but black cat best.’ ‘Is it possible,’ » exclaimed the 


European, ‘that you have ever eaten cat?’ *‘ Me !— 


no, no,’ said the old lady, licking her lips; ‘ but 
black cat very good.” Other Hindoos would die 
rather than eat cat, and the fact of its being done 
by the Mahrattas goes to confirm the notion that 
they are a people who have never been subdued by 
conquest.”—Mrs. Guthrie, ‘My Year in an Indian 
Fort’ (1877), ii. 136. 

Are these statements correct? I cannot 
find any reference to them in Sir J. Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom.’ EMERITUS. 


Premier Prupent, A Frenca Orrice.—In 
the first volume of the Coke Manuscripts, 
published by the Royal Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, is given (pp. 461-2) a 
letter of 24 June, — from Richard Bogan, 
at Rouen, to Sir John Coke, Secretary of 


| State, in which reference is made to “the 


premier prudent of this Parliament, who 
governeth this city in the absence of the 
Governor.” Isany thing known of this office ? 
Were the members of the Parlement at Rouen 
known as prudents, and the senior among 
them as the premier? POLITICIAN, 


Pecuttars.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
direct me toa book dealing with the question 
of church peculiars, such as Hawarden once 
was? There were many such parishes in 
England in the past with special jurisdiction. 
A list of them should be put on record in 
your pages. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

[At 9° S. vii. 421 and 463 the Rev. C. B. Mount 
gave a history of ecclesia tical peculiars and a 
sketch of several of them. See also 9" 8. viii. 71. ] 


ADVENT oF THE TypEewritrerR.—Is it a fact 
that the treaty of peace signed by the Boer 
generals was typed,” and is the first such 
treaty? The army on active service has long 
found the advantages of typewriters, as is 
evidenced by numerous drawings in the illus- 
trated papers ; the navy also seems to have 
officially used the instruments for several 
years. For the past ten years the registered 
copies of wills at Somerset House have been 
typewritten, and all copies of wills now issued 
from the principal probate registry are in 
typewriting. Only two or three of the pro- 
vincial probate registries have yet adopted 
the system, the reason for delay being a 
dislike on the part of the registrars to make 
any changes in their staffs, the present clerks 
having as yet not become typists. This is a 
little surprising, considering that even that 
conservative fraternity the solicitors are now 
getting a great deal of their work done in 
typewriting, and for many years wills have 
been typewritten and admitted to probate. 
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It seems impracticable to trace the earliest| In Act II. se. ii. Lindoro informs Mustafa 
typewritten will, but I understand that the | that Isabella, to render Mustafa more worthy 
earliest cases passed the seal without any | of her love, has formed a design, amidst the 
difficulty being suggested. It is generally | solemnities of music and by the light of the 
admitted that such documents stand no more | torches of love, to create him her Pappataci. 
risk of fraudulent alteration than those pre- | Then occurs the trio between Lindoro (tenor), 
pared by hand. Typewritten cheques have | Mustafa (basso), and Taddeo (buffo). Mustafa 
passed through the Bank. Is the typewriter | begins :— 


in use at the Record Office and the British Pappataci! che mai sento? La ringrazio, 
Museum? The King’s Privy Purse depart- Son contento. Ma di grazia, Pappataci, 
ment and secretaries use the machines, and Che vuol poi signiticar * 


doubtless they are in use in the other depart- | He is told “it is given in Italy to those who 
ments of the royal households. Was this| never tire of the fair sex. Italian women 
first introduced after the King’s accession ?| are amiable, and are born to be loved”; he is 
Dates of the actual introduction of type-| “ Kaimakan e Pappataci,” and as such “ Del 
writing into the public departments will | dormire, mangiar, e bere, ber dormire, e poi 
oblige. Frep. Hrreni-Kemre. mangiar,” &c., to all of which Mustafa replies, 
§, Beechtield Road, Catford, 8. E. “Bella vita! Oh! Che piacere! To di 
[Probate of a will issued from the Personal | piu non so bramar.” 
Application department at Somerset House onlya}| 1 know the music in this opera well, and 
mouth ago was not typewritten. ] have sung in this charmingly graceful and 
melodious trio in public several times with 
Italians to the splendid accompanist, that 


Beplies, incomparable maestro Signor Romano, who 
nae still lives in London. 

“KAIMAKAM.” I know of no Italian “song” with the 

(9 S. xii. 27.) words in it as quoted by your correspondent. 


Tue Italian words quoted by your corre- Possibly he has confused Mozart with Rossini, 
spondent occur (with a slight difference) in | @nd_the opera ‘Il Ratto dal Seraglio’ with 
re opera “L’ Italiana in Algeri: Melo-| ‘L Italiana in Algeri,’ in which Ronconi took 
dramma Giocoso in Due Atti di Angelo|# role. C. Mason. 
Anelli, posto in Musica da Gioachino Rossini,| = Emperor's Gate, S.W. 

e riduzione per Canto e Piano di Luigi —_ 

Truzzi,” to be obtained of Ricordi at Milan, | UannV: VV: Dovuste-U (9 §S. xii. 29).— 

and at 265, Regent Street, London. | It is impossible to discuss this in a moderate 


The story of this opera is shortly as follows : compass. Of course the uw in M.E. lauerock 
Mustafa, the Bey of Algiers, becoming tired | was pronounced as the » in dave, or as the 
of his wife Elvira, wishes to have some| / (v) in the A.-S. léferce. Why not simply 
Italian lady brought to him. He decides to |‘|ook out Jari: in the *H.E.D.’? I should say 
marry Elvira to a young Italian captive and | that the old pronunciations of York and 
favourite, Lindoro. But Lindoro is in love} //y2den were not the least like the modern 
with Isabella, an Italian lady, who, while] ones. It is a great mistake to pronounce 
seeking Lindoro, is wrecked with her com-| Latin like modern English; and it is still 
panion Tacddeo on the coast of Algiers, and | more misleading to pronounce Middle English 
is carried before Mustafa, who is struck with| as if it were modern English. The whole 
her beauty. She encourages Mustafa, and question is a vast one ; but a few elementary 
finds he has a wife whom he wishes to cast off| notions, sufficient to avoid all the worst 
and to marry to an Italian slave, who, when | errors, may be gathered from my very cheap 
introduced to Isabella, proves to be her lost | « Primer of English Etymology.’ 

Lindoro. l'addeo, having passed himself off “Warrer W. SKEAT. 

as Isabella’s uncle, is made much of by 
Mustafi. Isabella works on the suscepti- 
bilities of Mustafa, and, after thoroughly 
befooling him, pretending to invest him with 
the oflice of Pappataci, and dressing him up 
in a ridiculous costume, succeeds in obtaining Earuiest NEwsparer (9 8. xii. 
the liberty of herself, Lindoro, Taddeo, and | 29).—In reply to Mr. Arruur’s query, the 
the other Italian slaves, and departs with | only copy known to be in existence of But- 
her friends, leaving Mustafa to become] ter's Ceriaine Newes of this Present Week of 
reconciled with his wife. 2 August, 1622, is in the extensive collection 


In the north of Scotland there are the 
place-names “ Kilravock ” and “ Avoch,” pro- 
nounced respectively “ Kilrauck ” and “ Auch.” 
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of Capt. Charles Lindsay. To this paper 
must, on the grounds stated by your corre- 
spondent, be assigned the honour of being 
the first English newspaper. There is, as he 
says, no copy in the British Museum. The 
earliest of Butter’s papers in my own collec- 
tion is dated 7 March, 1623, the thirty-third 
number, I believe, in order of date from the 
first issue. J. Exvtor 


In ‘ Domestic Life in England.’ published 
in London, 1835, pp. 109-10, I find :— 

‘In England, the first example that occurs of a 
newspaper, was a publication printed by order of 
Queen Elizabeth, three numbers of which are pre- 
served in the British Museum ; the earliest contain- 
ing news of the Spanish armada being seen in the 
British Channel. From the time of this publication 
being given up, we find no continued vehicle for 
political intelligence, with a fixed title, for many 
years.’ 

What is the name of this Elizabethan pub- 
lication? The article goes on :— 

“In the reign of James I. packets of news were 
published in small sguare pamphlets, as they were 
received from abroad; and these occasional pam- 
phlets were subsequently converted into a regular 
weekly publication, entitled 7'he Newes of the Pre- 
sent Week.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“CaBINeT” IN A CONSTITUTIONAL SENSE 
(9 S. xii. 7, 31).—I regret I did not make 
my point sutticiently clear. There is, of 
course, as C. I. C. reminds me, nothing new 
in Court recognition of Cabinet rank ; but 
what I wished specially to note was the 
public and official announcement of the fact 
in the words: “The following members of 
His Majesty’s Government in the Cabinet 
attended the Court.” The phrasing may have 
been used before; but, if so, it would be 
interesting to trace when it was first 
employed, because of the general belief that 
the Cabinet continues to be unrecognized 
officially in our Constitution. Potrricran. 


Smncie Toorn 8. xi. 488).—My library 
of dental works, including periodical] litera- 
ture, is possibly the most extensive in the 
»rovinces for a private collection, and though | 
[ have heard of such monstrosities as Mr. 
Kumacusu Minakata describes, [ cannot 
trace any account of them, and in my 
endeavours to answer his question I have | 
carefully searched through many hundreds of | 
volumes in my possession, ranging from the 
seventeenth century up to the present year. 
If Mr. Minakata would write to the Secre- 

| 
tary of the Odontological Society, London, | 
this gentleman might elucidate matters. I 
am strongly of opinion that what are now 
separate teeth were at one time a continuous 


| 
| 
| 


piece of bone, with, of course, their present 

component parts, such as dentine, cemen- 

tum, &. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

Crare Market (9 §, xi. 309; xii. 16).—In 
reply to Mr. W. R. B. Pripeaux, the piece 
of sculpture at the corner of Clare Street and 
Vere Street, Clare Market, is simply the sign 


of “ Two Negroes’ Heads.” The initials W~M 


relate to the man who put it up in the year 
1715. In analogous cases I have observed 
that the initial letter of the surname is almost 
invariably above, while that to the right 
refers to his wife. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century few people had two Chris- 
tian names. Some years ago I took a good 
deal of pains to find out the history of this 
sign, even to the extent of trying to commu- 
nicate with the agents of the property, but I 
was unsuccessful. I would add that it is 
mentioned in my book on signs, where the 
existence of Blackmoor (once Blackamore) 
Street, in its immediate neighbourhood, is 
referred to. Mr. W. R. Lethaby has written 
an interesting volume on lead-work, in which 
he describes the sign, being evidently under 


the impression that it is of lead. In order 
|to clear up this point I examined it very 


closely from a ladder, and was confirmed in 


'my previous opinion that the material is 


stone ; the occupant of the house believed 
it to be of plaster. 

At the risk of appearing somewhat egotis- 
tical, I venture to add that with regard to my 
little book on signs rather hard measure was 
meted out to me. Published originally in 
1893 as one of the “Camden Library ” series, 
it was called by me ‘London Sculptured 
Signs and Inscriptions’; but in the process 
of publication the word “sculptured” was 
eliminated, so that it appeared as an account 
of London signs generally, which I never 
intended it to be. Thus the contents did not 
fully answer to the title, but, whatever their 
demerits, I think I can fairly claim for them 
that, although experts may differ from me in 
matters of opinion, as regards topographical 
accuracy I can rarely be found tripping. 
The only mistake of this kind that I call to 
mind isa statement that thesignof Charles I.’s 
gigantic porter and dwarf in Newgate Street 
had disappeared, whereas it was really let 
into the balcony in front of a central first- 
floor window in the modern house numbered 
78, Newgate Street, and, being painted the 
same colour as the balcony, was almost invi- 
sible, a fact which I discovered after the book 
had gone to press, but before its publication, 
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From that time I have kept note of everything 
relating to the subject which has come to my 
knowledge. I have also an almost complete 
collection of drawings and photographs of 
London sculptured signs, and I would gladly 
at any time have revised my writings, from 
mere , oe of the subject. In 1897, however, 
without my being in any way consulted, or 
even made aware of the fact, except by 
casually seeing advertisements, the book was 
reissued at a cheaper price as one of the 
“ Antiquary's Library,” with no indication 
that it had been written four years previously. 
It was generally considered by the reviewers 
to be a new work, and sonte of them blamed 
me for imaginary carelessness in ignoring 
recent changes. I think I was even scolded 
for not mentioning a sculptured sign which 
I had just then path in a tradesman’s 
back yard, and which is now at the Guildhall 
Museum. I have made the foregoing remarks 
without any wish to impute blame to the 
publisher—who would say, no doubt, that in 
its original form the book sold badly—but 

ause, for the sake of my own reputation, I 
wish the facts to bé placed on record. 

Norman. 


Ancient DemMesNE orn CorNWALL Fee (9% 
S. x. 443 ; xi. 153, 210, 449).—It is clear from 
the extracts quoted by Miss Leca-WEEKEs 
that the South Tawton folk at various times 
not only asserted that South Tawton was 
ancient demesne, but also successfully claimed 
the privileges of ancient demesne. All the 
same, the evidence of Domesday is against 
them, and Miss Leca-WEEKEs appears to 
have herself confounded the king's demesne, 
otherwise known as the lands of the earls, 
with ancient demesne. The Exeter Domes- 
day first gives a list of ancient demesnes 
under the heading ‘ Dominicatus Regis ad 
Regnum pertinens in Devenescira,’ and 
amongst these occurs a Tawton, which is 
North Tawton. Then follow the Crown lands 
set apart for the service of the royal family 
and the earls, headed ‘ Dominicatus Regis in 
Devenesira,’ and among the latter is a Tawton, 
which, as Miss Leca-WEEKEs says, is indis- 
putably South Tawton. The latter group of 
royal estates are rearranged in the Exchequer 
book, Githa’s, Queen Eddida’s, Earl Harold’s, 
Earl Lewin’s estates, &c., being sorted out ; 
but it is in this latter group, not among 
ancient demesnes, that South Tawton occurs. 

Izacke, in his ‘Memorials of the City of 
Exeter,’ p. 19, quotes an exemplification 
under the Great Seal, dated 3 Feb., 39 Ed. IIL, 
which recites: ** It appears from the book of 
Domesday ‘remaining in the Exchequer that 
Exeter fair belonged wholly to the Com- 


monalty ofthe City.’” Nothing of the kind 
appears in, Domesday. A market is only 
twice mentioned in Devonshire—viz., at 
Otterton and Okehampton, and never a fair, 
and there is no mention of either at Exeter. 

Again, shortly after the year 1280, as 
appears from the Hundred Rolls, No. 9, 
p. 67 

**Emma de Hochesham came before the barons 
of the Exchequer, and, in the name of her son, 
prayed for the Hundred of Budleigh as held in 
socage, and invited an investigation of Domesday, 
and it was found that the king had granted it to 
be held at will.” 

In Domesday there is not a word about any 
grant of Budleigh, but it is described among 
ancient demesnes. 

It is evident that in both these cases the 
examination must have been most perfunc- 
tory, if, indeed, it was ever held at all. If 
such astounding assertions could be made in 
ofticial documents, purporting to be extracted 
from Domesday, one can readily understand 
that the mere fact of a Tawton appearing 
among royal estates was taken to be sufficient 
evidence of its being ancient demesne, or the 
Tawton which was ancient demesne—viz., 
North Tawton—was taken to be South 
Tawton without further inquiry. 

May [ point out that the words “ Hec 
xix. maneria fuerunt in Dominis Regis Ed- 
wardi et pertinent ad regem” occur at the 
end of the ancient demesnes, and refer to 
them, not to what follow ? 

Oswatp J. REICHEL. 


Of my evidence in favour of the claim of 
South Tawton to rank as ancient demesne, 
one piece is, [ find, faulty, and I withdraw it 
with an apology for my misinterpretation. 

The heading ‘‘Hec xix. maneria fuerunt 
in D'nis Regis Edwardi & p'tinen’ ad rege’ ” 
applies, Mr. Reicuet tells me, to the pre- 
ceding and not to the succeeding ones. IL 
had reckoned the former as about twenty- 
four, I think, or more if including subsidiary 
manors ; but Sir Frederick Pollock explains 
to me that “the names entered with ‘rex 
tenet,’ not counting the boroughs of Barn- 
staple and Sidford, do amount to nineteen.” 
He says also :— 

“If the rolls you quote certainly refer to S. T. 
[they indubitably do.—E. L.-W.], that manor was 
reputed to be ancient demesne in the reign of 
Edward I.; nevertheless its description in D.B. 
does not answer the legal definition, as it was not 
in King Edward’s hand. I do not doubt that many 
claims to hold in ancient demesne were made in 
many parts of the country without adequate proof.” 
The explanation of the persistent description 
of South Tawton as “ ancient demesne” must 
be, I should think, as Mr. Retcnet has sug- 
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og (9 §. xi. 210), that (though held T.R.E. 
»y Githa) it was originally included in the 
ancient demesne of North Tawton. 

In the thirteenth century and later it was 
not merely a distinct manor, but a distinct 
hundred (containing ‘‘ only the one villa”), 
being described as such in many ancient 
documents. In the Pipe Rolls, 16 Hen. I, 
1169-70, the hundred of Suthautone for a 
concealed propestura owes two marcs. /d., 
1 Ric. L., 1189-90, the sheriff renders account 
of Sudtautona hundred for a concealment, 
40s. 

Perhaps one of the most authoritative of 
my extracts is the following (from Ass. Roll, 
182, m. 3d) :— 

* 1280 a.p. Rad’s de Tony summ’ fuit ad r’ d’no 
Regis de p’lito quo War’ tenet Hundr’ de Suth- 
haunton ad coronam dm Rey’ ptinet Et 
Will's de Gisellun, qui sequitur, etc., dicit q’d hun- 
dred est quoddam Spial p’tinens ad Coronam d’m 
Reg’, et dicunt (n’llm ?) sp iale p’tinens d’m Reg’ et 
dicunt (n’llm?) spiale inde ostehd War’ de d’no 
Reg’s petit Judicium...... {words worn away] ™ 

In the inquisition on the lands of Thomas, 
Earl of Warwick, 21 Ric. Il. (Forfeitures, 
137, 3 a.), I find it stated that 
“Thomas Comes Warr’ tenuit maneriw’ de & 
hundr’m de Southtauton, cum D'mio Burgi de Sele 
de D‘nis Rege, in capite, p’ s’uic'm militare, ut 
de Ducatu Cornu’ ; que quidem man’iu’ hundr’m 
& Burgus p'dea sunt de d’mco Corone Angl’.” 

Erne. Leca-WEEKEs. 

PRINTED WITH SMALL LETTER (9 §. 
xi. 448).—Another instance of ‘* this peculiar 
fad in English” is found in Bernard Romans's 
‘Concise Natural History of East and West 
Florida,’ published at New York in 1775. 
This work was to have been in two volumes, 
but, so far as is known, the first volume only 
was printed. In his introduction Romans 
says :— 

“I offer this humble attempt without any 
recommendations, or praises, of my own; only i beg 
to assure my reader, that i have, through the 
whole, adhered so strictly to truth, as to make no 
one deviation therefrom wiliingly, or knowingly.” 
And at p. 1 we read :—- 

“To reduce my work to some regularity, i shall 

proceed from the East, Westward, and begin with 
the Peninsula, dividing it into two parts, which i 
will call climates.” 
Notices of Romans, who was a Dutchman by 
birth, will be found in the ‘D.N.B’ and 
in Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of American 
Biography.’ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


A year or two ago it was stated in a con- 
tinental periodical—in French, I think—that 
the usage of printing and writing our pro- 
noun “I” as a capital proved that we 


islanders are arrogant eguists. Would one 
go far wrong in supposing that it arose 
merely from a wish to save the isolated wee 
vowel from either escaping the reader’s eye 
or being taken for the number i? 

E. 8. Donason. 


Cuartes [. anp THe Eptscopate (9" 8. xi. 
489).—On 26 December, 1547, King Charles 
agreed with the Scots, as the price of their 
intervention on his behalf, to confirm the 
Presbyterian establishment for three years 
in England (himself and his friends not being 
obliged to confirm), and on the expiration of 
that term to consult the Assembly of Divines, 
and in concert with Parliament to settle the 
constitution of the Church of England 
(Guizot, Bohn’s ed., p. 369). He had thus 
abandoned the cause of episcopacy. The 
Scots invaded England in July, 1548, but 
Cromwell completely defeated hom between 
17 and 25 August, both inclusive. 

Negotiations were opened between Parlia- 
ment and the king on 18 September, and 
finally closed on 28 November. It is clear 
that between these dates the king fully 
believed that he would have been safe if he 
had made two concessions, which, however, 
he then steadfastly declined to make; and 
they were that his leading supporters should 
be punished for high treason, and that epis- 
copacy should be abolished (Guizot, p. 369). 
‘**T will be like that captain,” the king said, 
“that had defended a place well, and his superiors 
pot being able to relieve him, he had leave to sur- 
render it; but he replied, ‘Though they cannot 
relieve me in the time I demand it, let them relieve 
me when they can; else I will hold it out till I make 
some stone in it my tombstone.’ And so will I do 
by Church of England” (Warwick's ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Ji). 

He expressed the same thing in verse :— 
Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 
Pious episcopacy must go down, 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 


With propositions daily they enchant 

My people's ears, such as do reason daunt, 
And the Almighty will not let me grant. 
They promise to erect my royal stem, 

To make me great, t’ advance my diadem, 
If 1 will first fall down and worship them. 

But on 30 November Charles was seized by 
the army, who on 6 December destroyed his 
enemy the Parliament, and thereafter there 
was no question of proposition or concession. 

In order to condemn the king 
“it was necessary to strike the House of Lords out 
of the Constitution, to exclude members of the 
House of Commons by force, to make a new crine, 
a new tribunal, a new mode of procedure,” 


,as Macaulay justly observes. 
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“The whole legislative and judicial systems were 
trampled down for the purpose of taking a single 
head,” 
and when this had been done, no abandon- 
ment of the Anglican episcopate would have 
saved the king; but it is at least doubtful 
whether an earlier abandonment would not 
have prevented the triumph of the repub- 
licans. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Avutuors or Books WANTED (9 S. xi. 468). 
—‘Novelty Fair’ appears to be by Albert 
Smith and Tom Taylor. ‘D.N.B.’ gives Albert 
Smith as sole author of ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ 
Christmas, 1844 ; ‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ 
Easter, 1845; while it advances Tom Taylor as 
sole author of ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ March, 
1844; ‘Whittington and his Cat,’ Easter 
Monday, 1844 ; and ‘Cinderella,’ Whit-Mon- 
day, 1844. As all these are stated to have 
been performed at the Lyceum, they would 
seem, notwithstanding the difference of dates, 
to have been written by Smith and Taylor 
conjointly. ApRIAN WHEELER. 


This is the complete title of Cokain’s play : 
“ Trapolin creduto Principe ; or, Trapolin sup- 
posed a Prince, an Italian Tragi-Comedy, 
printed in 8vo, London, 1658. The design 
of this play is taken from one he saw acted 
at Venice ; it has been since altered by Mr. 
Tate, and acted at the theatre in Dorset 
Garden, 1684, under the title of ‘Duke and 
No Duke’” (‘ Memoir of Cokain,’ 1753). 

I should say there was little doubt of 
Jas. Thorne being the author of ‘ Knight's 
Excursion Companion.’ He wrote the 
pleasant ‘Rambles by Rivers’ for Knight's 
weekly volumes. 

The style of the ‘ Life of Gresham’ is very 
like Macfarlane’s. He and Mr. Craik did a 
great deal of literary work for Knight; but 
Mr. Craik’s work, I think, always bears his 
name. G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 


‘Novelty Fair’ is by Albert Smith and Tom 
Taylor; *Oberon’ (Drury Lane, 1826) by 
George Macfarren. Wa. Dove as. 

25, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“Werer” (9 xi. 369, 457).—I think 
W. T. is right, that “swelter” is quite a 
different word, being from the Saxon sweltan, 
to die, to be faint with heat, with which are 
connected “sweltry” and “sultry”; while 
“welter” is from the Saxon weltan, to roll 
or to wallow. What, then, is the sense of 
“ welter-weight” as applied to a racehorse, 
or to one that runs in a steeplechase? It 
seems to apply to the action of a stout or 
heavy-bodied animal as it swerves in its gait. 


The famous horse Eclipse, which ran a four-' 
mile race in eight minutes, carrying 12st.,' 
requiring neither whip nor spur, would no 
doubt be called a welter-weight. Eclipse 
died in 1789, and the only original portrait 
of him used to be preserved in the subscrip- 
tion-room at Tattersall’s. If this can 
shown more decisively to be the meaning of 
the word, then the ‘Century Dictionary’ is 
decidedly wrong in saying that “in early 
racing lists the first element in ‘ welter- 
weight’ is said to be ‘swelter,’ for which 
‘welter’ would be a substitute. ‘Swelter’ 
would allude to the overheating of the 
heavily weighted horses.” A propos of W. T.’s 
allusion to Milton’s use of the word “welter” 
in his ‘ Lycidas,’ it occurs again in his 
‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ bearing, of course, 
its original and true meaning :— 
While the Creator great 
cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel 
keep. Stanza xii. 1. 124. 
Here the action of the waves is that of 
rolling to and fro. The latest instance of the 
use of the word is perhaps that by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy in a poem entitled ‘ The Pine 
Planters,’ the second stanza of which 
describes the trials that the tall pine under- 
goes in its weather experiences :— 
Grieving that never 
Kind Fate decreed 
It could not ever 
Remain a seed, 
And shun the welter 
Of things without, 
Unneeding shelter 
From storm and drought. 
Cornhill Magazine, June, 1903. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHAREL. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Reticion §. xii. 29).— 
Shakspeare is included in Gillow’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of the English Catholics,’ 
vol. v. p. 498. It is there stated that the 
poet’s father suffered much for adhering to 
the ancient faith, and that Shakspeare’s 
practice of the paternal religion “ has been a 
constantly cherished tradition among English 
Catholics.” Tradition also alleges that he 
was brought up by an old Benedictine monk, 
Dom Thomas Combe ; and a near relative of 
this monk, W. Combe, of Old Stratford, was 
an intimate friend of the poet in his later 
years. Shakspeare is said to have received 
the last rites of the Catholic Church upon 
his deathbed from a member of the Bene- 
dictine Order. It is added that the hypothesis 
of Shakspeare’s Catholicism would throw a 
light upon the mystery of his later years, 


and upon the posthumous destruction of his 
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manuscripts by his puritanical son-in-law. 
The subject is discussed at length in ‘The 
Religion of Shakspeare,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Sebastian Bowden, of the Brompton Oratory, 
and in Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘ Viltiam Shak- 
speare.’ J. F. Hoan. 


INEEN Dusu (8 vi. 68 ; 9% S. xi. 509).— 
The appeal to me at the second reference is 
apparently the outcome of a query inserted 
by me under my old literary initials so far 
back as the first reference. Therein I stated, 
concerning Ineen Dubh, what was apparently 
misleading to the reader of the query, being 
at that time from some cause or other under 
the impression that that personage was 
referred to in the Four Masters. I have, 
since your correspondent’s query appeared, 
discovered no trace of her in that work 
beyond a mention of her as the mother of 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell. The only other 
references I can so far lay hands upon are to 
be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ sud voce ‘Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell,’ and in Burke's ‘ Vicissitudes of 
Families, vol. ii. p. 126, which is as 
follows :— 

“Hugh Roe O’Donnell was the son of Hugh, 
Prince of Tyrconnell; his mother, ‘Dark Ina’ 
(Ineen Dhu), of the great dynastic house of the 
MacDonnells of the Isles, was no degenerate 
descendant of a race remarkable for their indomit- 
able energy.’ 

An Elizabethan Irish song, ‘Roisin Dubbh,’ 
was englished both by Thomas Furlong and 
James Clarence Mangan, under the respective 
titles of ‘Little Black Rose’ and ‘ Dark 
Rosaleen,’ both of them legitimate renderings. 
The song, though relating to Hugh Roe, 

urports rather to be an allegorical address 
rom him to Ireland than to his famous 
mother, but it is worthy of record. Ineen 
seems to have constantly egged her husband 
on to a ceaseless opposition to English rule, 
and is generally regarded as the Irish Helen 
MacGregor. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


F. C. W. will find several references to 
this name (a woman’s) in the index to 
O’Donovan's Four Masters. In my pedigree 
under the year 1494 (see also Four Masters 
under that date) it is given as the name of 
& daughter of O’Donnell, who married my 
ancestor Niall Mor. Tue O'NEILL. 


Viscount HaMppEN’s Portrait (9 §, xi. 

7).—A brochure issued in 1898 for the 
benefit of Great Hampden Church Restora- 
tion Fund, and entitled ‘ John Hampden the 
Patriot : Hampden House and Church,’ gives 
a photograph of the monument referred to 
by Mr. Pickrorp. But this gives “the 


last male descendant of John Hampden (died 

in 1754)” as “xxi. hereditary Lord of 

Great Hampden,” and not nineteenth, as Mr. 

PICKFORD states. CLIo. 
Bolton. 


Tue Grorro at Marcate (2™ §. vi. 527 ; 
8th §. iii. 7, 96; vi. 347, 437, 471; 9% S. xii. 
14).—In 1900 a note on this grotto was con- 
tributed to the //ome Counties Magazine, ii. 
245, by Mr. C. H. Woodruff, F.S.A., joint- 
secretary of the Kent Archzological Society. 
Mr. Woodruff thus summarized the subject : 

“The conception appears to have been clearly 
derived from the shell grotto at Versailles, a print 
of which may have fallen into the hands of the 
Margate artist. Apart from external evidence, 
examination of the grotto will leave no doubt that 
the work is modern. A small row of houses called 
Bellevue Place faces the Dane. The front entrance 
of one of these has been walled up, and the base- 
ment room forms the so-called chamber or temple 
of the grotto, the original ceiling being retained. 
From this room a tunnel has been driven upwards 
through the garden of the villa, and access is now 
obtained at the top of the garden. It will be seen 
that this passage is exactly contained in the garden, 
a most remarkable coincidence if, as the story goes, 
a former proprietor discovered the grotto accident- 
ally while digging in the garden...... I believe the 
work dates from about 1820-30.” 

The opinion of a careful antiquary like 
Mr. Woodruff carries the fullest weight, and 
so far as my own observation of the work 
extends, I see no reason whatever to doubt 
the accuracy of his conclusions. 

W. F. Primeavux. 

Ramsgate. 


Your correspondent may be interested to 
learn that an illustrated article on this grotto, 
entitled ‘England’s Catacomb,’ appeared in 
a recent number of Pearson’s Magazine. I 
am sorry | am unable to supply the exact 
date of the issue. The writer of the article 
is Mr. J. Malcolm Fraser, whose theory is 
that the work is of Roman origin, and may 
be roughly estimated as 2,000 years old. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


** PenreTa” (9% S. xi. 328, 411, 471).—In 
reply to the query of Mr. ALrrep Hatt, I beg 
to suggest that the church which gave a title 
to the Bishopric of Llandaff was the one 
anciently known as Pentireth (Pentyrch). I 
base my supposition on the following inqui- 
sition (Exchequer Q.R. Roll 39, P.R. Office), 
held at Llantrisant, co. Glamorgan, temp. 1260- 
1280. A.D. :— 

“ Extent of Llantrissen made by command of the 
Lord the King. And there is the advowson of the 
church of Llantrissen, which is worth 20 marks, 
and it pertains to the Karl (Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
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of Gloster’, And the advowson of the church of 
Pentireth, which is worth 4 marks.” 

The monastery of Pen-Rhys was not a 
foundation of the Established Church. The 
hamlet of Home-Pen-Rhys was one of three 
(Clydach, Home-Pen- Rhys, and Middle) 
which formed the parish of Ystradyfodwg ; 
but the parochial church of St. Tyfodwg 
was situate at Pentre, in the hamlet of 
Clydach. Ap Ruys. 

taling, W. 


Welsh topography is puzzling ; for instance, 
Penrhys appears as Penrice, an ancient 
demesne with ruins of a castle attributed to | 
the Earls of Warwick. ‘It will strengthen 
the claim to include the site of Margam | 
Cistercian Abbey, founded circa 1150 A.p. ; | 
and with numerous Roman and prehistoric 
associations, such as mynydd Margam, cam 
on “ Pen-dar,” &c., and the ** Via Julia” road- 
way. Artuur HALL. 

Highbury, N. . 


Str Cartes Napier AND Fretp Sports 
(9 §. xi. 349).—The following is from my 
copy of the ‘Life of General Sir Charles 
Napier, G.C.B.,’ by W. N. Bruce (Murray, | 
1885) :— | 

“** We are all,’ he wrote in 1843 of himself and his 
brothers, ‘a hot violent crew—with the milk of 
human kindness, though. We were all fond of 
hunting, fishing, and shooting; yet all gave them up 
when young, because we had no pleasure in killing 
little animals. It is not principle, therefore, on 
which we act, it is painful feeling. A domestic 
animal confides in you and is at your mercy ; a wild 
animal has some fair play, a domestic one none. | 
Cat-hunters and dog-hunters are, therefore, not 
only cruel, but traitors.’ ” 

“Charles Napier, the victor of Meeanee and | 
Hyderabad, closed his career with the feeling that 
he was an ill-used man ; but the public good guided 
him in suffering as in action. He expired like a 
soldier on a camp bedstead. Easy was the actual 
dissolution, however, and as the last breath escaped 
his son-in-law McMurdo, with a sudden inspiration, | 
snatched the old colours of his regiment, the 22nd, | 
the colours that had been borne at Meeanee and | 
Hyderabad, and waved them over the dying hero. 
Thus Charles Napier passed from this world.” 

I cannot refrain from remarking how 
strange it is that questions are continually | 
arising which call to mind one’s past ex- 
perience. The above is a case in point. More 
than thirty years ago, when I was a captain | 
of Volunteers, I learnt much from Sergeant- 
Major Roe of my regiment, the London Irish, 
about the battle of Meeanee and the fighting 
with the old musket in India. Roe fought 


in the great battle on 17 February, 1843. His 
regiment, the 22nd, on that occasion was 
under 500 strong —more than half being 
The Beloochees numbered 30,000 ; 


Irishmen. 


Pe the note was made long 


| Corbet,’ and * Here’s to thee, Lushington. 
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whereas only 2,600 men of all arms were 
under the command of Sir Charles Napier. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Lusuineton (9 §. xii. 7).—The statement 
that I made, in giving some account of the 
famous tavern club called the ‘City of 


| Lushington,” as to the Prince Regent, Sheri- 


dan, and Kean having been members, seems 
so thoroughly well established by tradition 
that I had, and still have, no doubt as to its 
accuracy. There are, however, two reasons 
which may or may not be held potent for my 
not having given any authority. In the first 
years ago, when 
had no thought of its senate use to readers 
of ‘N. & Q..” and when it was published I 
believed its accuracy sufficiently vouched for 
from the existence of records relating to one 
of the four “ wards” of which the club was 
formed, called the ‘*Suicide Ward,” which, 
I am assured, with other records still in the 
possession of Mr. Yockelson, the landlord of 
the “Harp” tavern, undoubtedly testify to 
the association of these distinguished person- 
ages with the club’s history. These “Suicide 
Ward ” records have since been either lost or 
stolen. The others, I understand, have not 
been lost, so that it should still be possible 
to render the point a matter of certainty. 
May I now suggest that the word “lush” as 
used by Shakespeare is an abbreviation of 
“luscious,” and that instead of “lush” being 
an abbreviation of “lushington,” “ lushing- 
ton ” was, on the contrary, suggested for the 
name of the “club” by the sense which 
“lush” had acquired after Shakespeare's 
time, as a slang term for drink? While, at 
present, it seems doubtful whether in modern 
times there ever was a brewer named Lush 
ington, it may be noted that the name is not 
an uncommon one. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHak. 


Aubrey relates that Corbet, Bishop of 
Norwich (1582-1635), would sometimes take 
the key of the wine-cellar, and he with his 
chaplain (Dr. Lushington) would lock them- 
selves in and be merry. “Then first he layes 


'down his episcopal hat—‘There lyes_ the 


Doctor.’ Then he putts off his gowne—‘ There 
lyes the Bishop.’ Then ’twas, ‘ Here's to thee, 
Is it possible that the popular use of “ Lush- 
ington” for a toper is derived from the jovial 
chaplain? Dr. Jessopp remarks that “Corbet, 
like all wits, was slandered by the dull for 
his buffoonery.” In my young days in London 
“the City of Lushington,” at the “Harp” 
tavern, by Drury Lane Theatre, wasone of those 


| 
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curious haunts generally discovered by youths | 1777 (Register). The third, Hugh Barker 
of inquiring dispositions. The words “‘lush- | Bell, had a son of the same names, who was 
ington ” and ‘‘lush” are both used by Borrow | admitted scholar on 10 September, 1753 
in ch. iv. of ‘Wild Wales.’ James Hoover. | (Register). The fifth, William Bell, was 
Norwich. admitted scholar on 10 CY ~~ and 
, yas deprived of his scholarship on 6 Augus 
_ Watrer Montacu (9" xi. 421, 482).—An 1739, propter absentiam 
interesting letter of Montagu’s is printed in | gtatutis limitatum ” (Register). 
an article contributed by the undersigned | ~ 7, Joseph Bell who was baptized at 
to the Library, July, 1901. It refers to the | yarlow in 1751 is not mentioned in the 
difficulties as to the licensing of the ‘ Miscel- vedigree book, which is incomplete, but the 
lanea Spiritualia.’ It is perhaps worth men-| Reateter shows that he was admitted as a 
apucin Father Cyprien, chaplain of Hen- | « pocessit sponte, Mar. 13, 1768.” C. 
rietta Maria, is dedicated to Lord Walter —— er 
Montagu, who is styled her almoner. A good | Porators, Waisky, AND Leprosy (9* S. xi. 
life of Walter Montagu would be a useful | 428).—A propos, if a little irrelatively to the 
addition to our knowledge of the seventeenth | main question, of Mr. Hoorer’s interesting 
century. There are suflicient materials. | communication, perhaps the following from 
E. A. Axon. | Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal of 1 June, 
Manchester. 
| 1839, will be acceptable as bearing upon the 
In answer to the query at the bottom of | etymology of “ usquebaugh ” :— 
the first column of 9S. xi. 422, the title of | “Who would ever dream of any connexion be- 
“ Honourable” is not dropped at ordination, | tween the words denoting the national beverage of 
as the living examples of the Hon. and Most | Scotland and the far-famed me) dreaded Biscay ? 
Rev. Edmund Stonor, Archbishop of Trebi- | of old, the exhibit the, same con 
zond, the Hon. and Right, Rev. Algernon | and va phenomenon which is also observable in 
Charles Stanley, Bishop of Emmaus, and the | many other provinces of Spain. This singularity 
Hon. and Rev. Basil Feilding sufficiently | of articulation, combined with their ancient cha- 
show. I do not, however, know of any in- | racter as ardent votaries of Bacchus, led to the 
stance of a priest styling himself Esquire, well-known pun of a Roman Emperor: Apud 


l Wal N ’ Biscayos vivere et bibere idem est. The correct 
unless Walter Montagu was one. name for Biscay is Vizcaya, which, curtailed to its 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. i 


first becomes evidently 
ri Jeltic wise, implying ‘ water,’ whence 
: LINDLEY : Perry S. xi. 349, 495). ‘a district.’ The con- 
—The Joseph Bell who was baptized at | nexion between wise and whisky was explained in a 
Great Marlow on 26 September, 1751, seems | former article.” 
to have been amember of a family which was} (Camden, in his ‘ Britannia,’ quotes one 
founder’s kin at Winchester College. The! whom he takes to be J. Good, a priest 
College possesses a folio book containing | educated at Oxford, and schoolmaster of 
manuscript pedigrees of the founder's kin,| Limerick about the year 1566. This author, 
and, according to entries in this book, Joseph | in the course of his description of the wild 
Bell, of Aylesbury, Bucks, married Caelia, | [righ of the Middle Ages, who lived in the 
daughter of Hugh Barker, of Great Horwood, | remoter parts of Ireland, says that “ when 
Bucks, and Elizabeth Whitehead, of Titherly, they are sharp-set they make no scruple to 
Hants. Their children are stated to have! eat raw flesh, after they have squeezed out 
been : (1) Joseph Bell, Fellow of New College, | the blood ; to digest which they drink Usque- 
Oxford ; (2) Henry St. John Bell, who married baugh in great quantities” (ed. 1722, vol. ii. 
Elizabeth Hone, of London ; (3) Hugh Barker p. 1422). J. Hotpen MacMIcHart. 
Bell, who married Anne Philips, of Newbury; 
(4) Elizabeth Bell ; and (5) William Bell, a| Kurisn German (9 §. x. 406; xi. 90, 477). 
scholar at Winchester. —I must thank your correspondent for his 
Of these five children, the first, Joseph Bell, | courteous correction of my slip. “ Ausland ” 
was admitted scholar at Winchester on|is, of course, correct; my version was a 
19 September, 1726 (College Register) ; became | gross instance of Anglo-Kurish carelessness 
vicar of Stowe, Bucks, on 16 May, 1760,and|/in grammar. Dr. G. Krurcer makes a 
rector _of Radcliffe, Bucks, on 6 February, | strong point against me in the matter of 
1761 (Liber Institutionum); died on 9 Feb- | Lettish syntax in Kurish German, but in the 
ruary, 1772 (Gentleman's Magazine), and was| other matters on which he touches we are 
the father of Robert Barker Bell, who was practically in agreement. I gave instances 
admitted scholar at Winchester on 16 August, | of dialectic German, and suggested that there 
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were three possible sources for these : Lettish, 
modern N. Prussian, and thirteenth-century 
Prussian. It is interesting to learn that most 
of my instances, if not all, can be paralleled 
in different parts of Germany. I suggested 
that Schmand or Schmant came from Czech, 
which I believe is equivalent to saying “ of 
Slav origin.” He upholds my statement that 
“Ich werde spazieren heute ” is Yiddish. 

Probably the Kurish vocabulary is in no 
way due to Lettish, though, as I stated, the 
circumstances of the history of Kurland 
make it possible. There can be no doubt 
that German words form a not inconsiderable 
portion of the Lettish vocabulary. On the 
other hand, the Kurland g has not yet 
reached the “jut jebratene Jans” condition. 
Berlin German and Cockney English deserve 
an Inferno of their own, where the German 
(save the mark !) of my Lettish servant might 

r them company. 

Since writing the above I have made care- 
ful inquiries, and find that my statement that 
Kurish German is tain with Lettish 
syntax is as incorrect as your correspondent 
claims. I beg to withdraw the remark. I 
am, however, not quite satisfied about the 
German spoken by the country nobility. 
Can it be that Yiddish influence emer 
the “‘Ich habe sie gesehen heute Morgen” 
which fell from the lips of an educated lady 
a few days ago? Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 


Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, Isidore Singer, Ph.D., 
Editor.—Vol. iv. Chazars—Dreyfus Case. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) 

Tue fourth volume of this important and erudite 

yublication reaches us. Each succeeding volume 

as been noticed on its appearance (see 9" 8. viii. 

174; x. 198; xi. 299). While the rate of progression 

is accelerated, the character and merit of the work, 

whether as a means of conveying special informa- 
tion to those of Hebrew birth or for purposes of 

general enlightenment, remain unchanged. Vol. iv. 

oe with an account of the kingdom and race 

of the Chazars, Chozars, or Khazers, a people of 

Turkish descent, said to have embraced the Jewish 

faith in the seventh or eighth century. Much 

curious information is contained under ‘Cherub,’ 
and a plate is supplied giving South Arabian, Phe- 
nician, Egyptian, and Assyrian forms of cherubim. 

* Chess’ is accompanied by portraits of many Jewish 

masters and the view of a contest between Zucker- 

tort and Steinitz. The game is said to have been 
popular with Jewish women. Biblical and Tal- 
mudic beliefs and customs concerning childbirth 
form an interesting subject of study, the cradle 
being said to have been first used in the time of 

Isaac. Many of these things belong to some extent 

to the domain of folk-lore, and their influence is 


still observable among Christians. A child must 
not be held before a mirror, or a second will come 
within the year ; if its hair is cut it will get an elf- 
lock. An unknown chapter of Jewish history is 
opened out under ‘ China,’ where a synagogue seems 
to have existed from the twelfth century. The 
title ‘Chosen People’ suggests less a claim to 
superiority than an exceptional burden of respon- 
sibility. The consideration of ‘Christ’ is deferred 
until ‘ Jesus’ is reached. ‘ Christianity’ is, however, 
treated, and there is, naturally, an all-important 
article on the relations between ‘ Christianity and 
Judaism.’ This may and will be closely studied, 
but may not, of course, be discussed here. The 
chronological system of the Jews is, like most of 
their science, derived from the Greeks. No exact 
knowledge of the period between the Exodus and 
the accession of David is possessed; from that 
period to the destruction of the Temple a full list 
of the kings of Judah is furnished. The list of 
kings of onal ends with the destruction of 
Samaria, 721 n.c. A long list of events from 
the fall of Jerusalem to March, 1902, follows. 
Under ‘Church Fathers’ the influence of Hebrew 
teaching upon the Fathers of the Church, and 
especially upon Jerome, is exhibited. The alle- 
gorical exegesis developed by the Jewish Hellenes 
is dismissed, but in simple exegesis Jerome and 
other Church Fathers “did excellent work.” 
Much important information as to the employment 
of the methods of circumcision in ancient and modern 
times is given, and must be studied in the volume. 
The first among “classical writers” to mention 
Jews is Theophrastus in the fourth century B.c. 
who speaks of them as a nation of philosophers an 
astronomers. So early as the following century 
unfriendly feeling was manifested to them, princi- 
pally in Egypt. The first recorded coat of arms 
longing to a Jew was granted by the German 
Emperor Ferdinand II., 18 Jan., 1622. A coloured 
ylate of the arms of Sassoons, Rothschilds, Monte- 
jiores, &c., serves as a frontispiece. Many other 
coats are embodied in the text: several of them are 
naturally English. ‘Colophon’ —— many curious 
facts which may be studied by bibliographers. 
Passing by such important subjects as ‘Command- 
ment,’ ‘Commerce,’ and ‘Community,’ all of them 
sufficiently tempting, we find that the term con- 
cordance is in Jewish literature confined to con- 
cordances of the Bible and the Talmud. Jewish 
converts to Christianity were numerous in the last 
century. Ina list of such we find the names familiar 
in England of John Braham, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Rachel Félix (Rachel the actress), Benedict, Lopez, 
Palgrave, Ricardo, Rubinstein, and Ximenes. 
A propos of ‘ Cookery and Cooking Vessels,’ it may 
be said that the reason why meat may not be 
cooked in butter or milk is, we fancy, found in 
the injunction that “thou shalt not seethe the kid 
in its mother’s milk,” which is responsible also for 
other Jewish observances. A valuable article on 
*Costumes’ is fully illustrated. A large coloured 
plate exhibits many conspicuous and picturesque 
dresses of periods from the twelfth century onwards, 
Pp. 339-42 have in the copy sent us been badly 
injured. ‘Crucifixion’ and the ‘Cross’ cover to 
some extent the same ground. “A Jewish court 
could not have passed a sentence of death by cruci- 
fixion without violating Jewish law.” Most of the 
information on this subject is drawn from such 
familiar authorities as Tacitus and Tertullian. In 
respect of cruelty to animals, Jews seem to have 
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gone in advance of Christians. 


Little is known | king. 


Unknown coins, or even charters, may turn 


concerning the worship of Dagon. In the important | up, but such good fortune cannot often be looked 
article on ‘ David’ attention is drawn to the part | for; but as to historic evidence of a literary kind, 
the monarch plays in Mohammedan history. Rab- | it is safe to assume that we shall never possess 


binical legends concerning death are numerous and 
significant. 
found under ‘ Divination’ and ‘ Demonology.’ 
volume closes with an article on the Dreytus case, 
one of the longest in the work. 


Tue Burlington Magazine, Vol. I. No. V., gives 
*The Italian Pictures of the Fourteenth Century 
in the Collection of Sir Hubert Parry,’ and 


| 
| 


| 
| 


more than we have before us at present, though 


Matter of high interest may also be | it may, and we trust will, be better interpreted as 
The | time goes on. 


Mr. Harris has, we believe, gone 
through nearly everything relating to Alfred, and 
has used the right he possesses of selection very 
reasonably. Much—far too much, indeed—has been 
said of Alfred in recent days. Speeches without 
number—some of which, we are constrained to 
say, are the veriest babble—have been delivered 


a of ‘Mussulman MSS. and Miniatures,’ | by persons to whom the history of pre- Norman 


* The Pictures in the Collection of Lord Normanton, 
*The Plate. of Winchester College,’ ‘The Dutch 
Exhibition at the Guildhall,’ &c. The illustrations 
are of remarkable beauty, and the work retains its 
value and interest. A process reproduction of Sir 
Joshua's ‘ Lady Betty Hamilton’ is the gem of the 
number. There are also some admirable plates from 
the South Kensington Museum, including a superb 
Queen Elizabeth, a view of the Hotel de Ville at 
Louvain, and a continuation of ‘ French Furniture 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.’ 


Tur Congregational Historical Society, noticed in 

N. & Q.’ August 23rd of last year, have reprinted 
the tract A T'reatise of Reformation without Tary- 
ing for Anie, by Robert Browne, to which the Rev. 
T. G. Crippen has written a biographical introduc- 
tion. The original edition was printed in Holland 
in 1582, and is extremely rare, only three copies 
being known. A few years ago it was published in 
a cheap form in America from an original at Yale 
College, and the present edition is from the Ame- 
rican reprint, carefully collated with an original 
in the British Museum. Browne, among other 
appointments, was in November, 1586, master of 
St. Olave’s Grammar School. In 1591 he resigned, 
and was presented by Burghley to the rectory of 
Achurch-with-Thorpe, a Northamptonshire village 
of which the population can scarcely have exceeded 
a hundred, but which afforded a comfortable in- 
come. He was there for forty years, and there are 
upwards of five hundred entries in the parish 
register, mostly in his very clear handwriting. Mr. 
Crippen claims for Browne that he established the 
first really Congregational church known to history, 
and for him “ there is the lasting honour of having 
first enunciated the principle of ‘ A Free Church in 
- a Free State.’” 

We have received the Jransactions of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, New Series, Vol. IV. Part LLL. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons). It contains, as well 
as the table of contents, the report of the Council, 
a list of members, and the treasurer’s statement of 
the accounts. We are glad to find that the tinances 
of the Society are in a satisfactory condition, for 
it is a learned body in the true sense of a term 
which we have sometimes heard used _ incor- 
rectly. The contributors to the 7'ransactions are 
all men of wide historical knowledge. It has 
already done much for the archeology of Scotland, 
and there is promise of far more good work in the 
near future. No papers have been issued in the 
part before us. 


WE have received also A/fred the Great, a paper 
read to the Hull Literary Club, 9 March, by S. Harris 


un. Brown & Sons), which we esteem highly. 
Ve need not say that it is almost impossible to add 
new facts to the life of our great Saxon patriot- 


times was, before they looked into a few books 
of reference, as complete a blank as the lives 
of the men who built the pyramids. Others were 
the work of authorities who knew the time and its 
environments, and produced excellent work. It 
is on these latter oe that Mr. Harris has relied. 
He has, in consequence, produced a sketch which 
we are sure must have been hearkened to with profit 
as well as pleasure. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Tuomas Tuorpr, well known in Reading, has 
taken the business of Mrs. Charles Hindley, at 
100, St. Martin’s Lane, whence he issues his earliest 
catalogue as a London bookseller. The first item 
in this is ‘The Charters and Records of Cluni’ of 
our old friend the late Sir George Duckett. A 
collection of tracts by Albertus Magnus, 1507, not 
mentioned by Brunet and in neither the British 
Museum nor the Bodleian, follows. It is the second 
part, and is in black-letter with coloured capitals. 
Miss Burney’s novels, early editions, are marked at 
considerable prices, and a 1598 Chaucer is fetching 
a price asked a dozen years ago for one of 1561. 
Cruikshank’s ‘ English Spy’; Cosway’s ‘ Temple 
of Flora,’ ecloured illustrations ; Croke’s * Croke 
Family’; a scrapbook of Crome drawings; 
a ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 1494, with MS. notes; 
a Dodoens ‘ Herball,’ translated by Lyte, 1568; 
15 vols. of the Jhis, coloured plates; a Kelmscott 
Chaucer (60 guineas); a Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences,’ 
1819; Richardson’s ‘Clarissa’; Ruskin’s ‘Seven 
Lamps’; Waverley Novels, first and early editions ; 
Swift’s ‘Gulliver,’ 3 vols., first and early editions ; 
and a collection of Doran’s works are among the 
gems. 

In the monthly catalogue of Messrs. Sotheran 
appear the ‘ Anatomy and Physiology’ of Hofmann 
and Schwalbe; the Villon Society *‘ Arabian Nights’ ; 
Gould’s ‘ Mammals of Australia’; Baxter's Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest’; Haslewood’s reprint of Juliana 
Berners’s treatises of hawking, hunting, &c.; a 
large-paper Centenary Edition of Burns by Henle 
and odessa: Child’s ‘English and Scottish 
Ballads,’ an American ddition de luxe ; Racinet’s 
‘Costume Historique,’ on large paper (rare); and 
the large-paper ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum’ of Dug- 
dale and Dodsworth, price 55/. Under drama 
are extra-illustrated copies of ‘Table Talk’ 
and *Memoirs of Perdita Robinson,’ with an 
original Garrick MS. Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana’ 
has MS. additions by Sir R. Colt Hoare, ‘* Le Rom- 
mant de la Rose’ of Guillaume de Lorris and Jean 
de Meun, 1538, is priced 8 guineas. Some Ethiopic 
and Egyptian works of Mr. Wallis Budge arrest 
attention. One, a MS., No. 384 in the catalogue, 
is very curious. A set of ‘N. & Q.,’ with seven 
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General Indexes, is priced 37/. 10s. Gould's ‘ Birds 
of Australia,’ with supplement, 8 vols. folio, is 
wriced 150/.; his * Birds of Great Britain,’ 55/. 
Jther ornithological works which appear are only 
less scarce. Ackermann’s ‘University of Oxford’ 
(from Battle Abbey) has the plates coloured by 
hand. Nine volumes of Ruskin’s chief works in 
best editions are priced 75/. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s catalogue opens with Ame- 
cana, some of them scarce. Following this come a 
London bookseller's catalogue, 1687, the first ever 
issued ; Browning, Byron, Cruikshank items ; works 
on the drama, including Bellamy’s ‘ Apology,’ 6 vols. 
in 3; a Gray’s ‘Ode,’ performed in the Senate 
House at Cambridge, first edition (7/. 15s.); Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Life of R. 8. Hawker’; Johnson’s ‘ Ras- 
selas,’ Col. Grant’s copy of the third edition ; a pre- 
sentation copy from ) rn of his ‘ John Woodvil’ 
(price 25/.); an English Montaigne, 1632, fine copy ; 
and Wordsworth’s ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ first and 
secondeditions (6/. 6s.). A collection of pamphlets 
and works on Scotland are also mentioned. 

Messrs. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, offer Acker- 
mann’s ‘ History of St. Peter’s, Westminster,’ 1812, 
wrice 12/. 12s. ; a first Bailey’s ‘ Festus’; and ‘One 

fundred Examples of Bartolozzi’s Engravings’ (only 

100 copies). Weber's Beaumont and Fletcher, once 
a drug, is now marked scarce and priced 5. ds. ; 
Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ extended to 4 vols., 
is priced 18/. ; oe Burton's ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 35/. 
Extra-illustrated ‘ Life’ and ‘ Works’ of Byron are 
14 guineas and 30/. respectively. Tonson’s ‘ Don 
Quixote’ is 5. 5s. A bound copy of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
in 66 vols., is offered for 60/. Ryley’s * Itinerant,’ 
the whole 9 vols., is scarce and cheap. Dugdale’s 
*Monasticon’ is 26/.; H. B.’s ‘ Political Satires’ (a 
set) is 8/., and Hamerton’s ‘ Etchings and Etchers,’ 
extended to7 vols., 125. Houbraken and Vertue’s 
*Heads,’ well bound, is 25. fine copy of 
*Martial Achievements of Great Britain’; ‘ Me- 
moirs of Charles Mathews,’ extra - illustrated ; 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ and * Literary 
History,’ 17 vols. ; a unique extra-illustrated copy 
of Mr. Wheatley’s ‘Pepys’; Pyne’s ‘ Royal 
Residences’; Symonds’s Payne's 
‘Arabian Nights’; and Drake's ‘Eboracum’ are 
among the works that follow. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, issues a cata- 
logue of cheap books, including military literature. 
Under headings such as Carlyle, Cruikshank, 
Dickens, Thackeray, America, Australia, Lanca- 
shire, Scotland, the student may find many works 
he seeks, 

Mr. George Winter's catalogue is miscellaneous. 
Its most interesting items may be found under 
Napoleon, Philological, and Shakespeariana. In the 
Addenda appear one or two works of extra interest. 

Mr. Frank Hollings, of the Turnstile, Holborn, has 
a large collection of works from the Kelmscott Press, 
some of them scarce, and all in great demand. He 
catalogues also a series of autograph letters, many 
of which might rank as curiosa. Among miscel- 
laneous books are two rare works of Cotton Mather; 
Nimrod’s ‘Memoirs of John Mytton,’ second 
edition; Casanova in English, large paper; Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Poems,’ 1796, and ‘Remorse,’ 1813; 
Skelton’s ‘Charles Rowlandson’s ‘Sketches 
from Nature,’ coloured plates; Hissey’s ‘ Driving 
Tours,’ a complete set; first editions of Jesse's 
* Historical Works,’ Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ 
and the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ with early editions of 


Scott, Swinburne, Morris, Tennyson, Sheridan, 
Shelley, &c., many of them now very much in 
request. 

Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has engravings of 
old Edinburgh and many works on Scottish 
antiquities ; he has also a remarkable collection of 
works on occult literature, astrology, freemasonry, 
transcendentalism, &c. 

Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, catalogues works 
on mountaineering, sport. botany, natural history, 
Australasia, and very many other subjects. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s catalogue contains some 
old astronomical works, including a curious relic 
of early Elizabethan days, the original autograph 
manuscript of Thomas Charnock’s ‘ A Booke off the 
Principle Rules off Astronomi begone An’o dom’i 
1558.’ The list is also rich in works on Australasia, 
bibliography, music, Ireland, and Scotland. It 
includes a beautiful copy of the third edition of 
* Paradise Lost,’ bound by Riviere ; More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
1518; and the *‘ Tudor Translations,” edited by the 
late W. E. Henley, in the original plum-coloured 
boards, uncut. ‘There are also some interesting 
portraits. 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co.’s July list opens with 
an excessively rare item, ‘The Restigouche and its 
Salmon Fishing,’ one of the entire edition of 105 
copies, of which only 25 were for sale in Great 
Britain. There are also the first edition of Mary 
Howitt’s ‘Autobiography,’ extra-illustrated, and 
many books on occult sciences and gardening. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has just issued a catalogue 
of nearly three thousand engraved portraits at 
prices from sixpence to half-a-crown. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Mrs. Core (‘ The puberty’ Ball and the Grass- 
hopper’s Feast’).—The attribution of this poem to 
the Princess Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, was 
disproved at 5" S. ii. 372 by OLtpHar Hamst and 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon. The author was William 
Roscoe. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS CATALOGUES (JULY). 


ELLIS & ELVEY. 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND OLD PRINTS. 


NOW READY, price ¢d. each. 

CATALOGUE (No. 102), BOOKS relating to AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, ASTRONOMY, MUSIC, IRBLAND, SCOTLAND, 
&c., with a choice Selection of Engraved Portraits. 

CATALOGUE (No. 101), MISCELLANEOUS. 

CATALOGUE (No. 100), BARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, &c., with a Short History of 
the Bookselling Business carried ou continuously since its 
Kstablishment in 1728 at 


29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Parts I. and II, = A—OC, with 340 Illustrations, 
price 3s. each. 


Parts lil. and 1V. D—H, with 240 Illustrations, 
price 2s. each, 


I—M, with 140 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, BREWER STREET, W 


Part V. 


A. MAURICE & CO. 
Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 

23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 
and Engravings post free on application. 


The following just published:—No. 132, New Series. 
BOOKS on ART and ARTISTS. Nos. 130-1-3-4. EBXTRa- 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine Bindings, 


BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
From a Library to a Single Volume, 


No. 56. JULY-AUGUST, 1903. 


THE NOTTINGHAM CATALOGUE 


SECOND- HAND BOOKS, 


OLD AND MODERN. 
Part I. MISCELLANEOUS. Part Il. THEOLOGICAL, 
Reduced to absurdly low Prices to clear them. 
OFFERED FOR CASH BY 
MURRAY’S NOTTINGHAM BOOK CO., Lrp., 
REGENT HOUSHR, Victoria Street, 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Late of $1, Oxford Street), 


Books on the Fine Arts, Topography, and 
Illustrated Books generally. 


PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &c. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


Second-hand Booksellers, 
SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER, 
(Established 1859.) 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Collectors’ Lists of Book-wants respectfully 
solicited. 


BOOKS OF FIVE CENTURIES. 


Karly Printing and Incunabula—Americana—Old Almanacs 
—Drama and Stage - Sbakespeariana—Family History and 
Heraldic Manusciipts—Husbandry and Gardening —Sport- 
ing —Broadsides — Old Kngravings — Songs and Ballads— 
Karly Poetry —Bibliography and Literary History—Knglish 
History—Voyages and Travels—Historical Manuscripts— 
English Topography—Bindings—Theological Controversies 
—Curiosa and Facet ia —Witchcraft—Trials—and Old Books 
on many other Subjects. 


CATALOGUE of 96 pages post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24, GREAT WINDMILL STRERT, LONDON, W. 
(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


THEOLOGY, 
English, Foreign, Ancient, and Modern, 


Of every School of Thought, 
SOLD, PURCHASED, OR EXCHANGED. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY. 


List of American Sermons and Homiletic Litera- 
ture gratis, 


R. D. DICKINSON & CO., 


89, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
MAGAZINES AND WITHDRAWN FROM 


REVIEWS, LIBRARY COPIES CIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 
Cornhill .. ose eve ese ooo 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. an 16 6 
Bnglish liiustrated ove ove ove Pall Mall ese ove ove wo 8 6 
Longman’ = ove 5 Temple Bar ... 8 © 
"QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER. ‘DATE 

Bdinburgh ove 7 Quarterly 6 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. ‘per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near “the Booksalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If -no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES, 


Handsomely bound in new cloth, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


SMITH & 8S O NX, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage oo 


at at 
BLACKWOOD. Vol. for July to December, 1899 eco 40 
— ol. for January to June, 1900 10... 4 0 
Vol. for July to December, 1900 eve ove 160. 4 0 
—————_ Vol. for January to June, 1901 ove eve ove eve ove ove eve 160 4 0 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 ese 60... 4 0 
CONTEMPORARY. Vol. for January to June, 1897... ese ose one one 6 © 
Vol. for January to June, 1899 ose ooo oe eco oe wes eco a 6 
Vol. for January to June, 10! 60. 40 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 ° 60... 4 0 
Vol. for January to June, 1902 BO 6 @ 
FORTNIGHTLY. Vol. for January to June, 1892 ose ‘ eco ao 
Vol. for January to June, 1894 oo 16 we 4 
—-——— Vol. for January to June, 1898 ° ose 160. 4 0 
Vol. for July to December, 1898 eco eco 16 0 4 
Vol. for January to June, 1899 ose - 60 w 40 
Vol. for July to December, 1899 60... 4 0 
— Vol. for July to December, 1901 60... 
Vol. for January to June, 1902 - ae ove o 6 © 
NINBTBENTH TH CBNTURY. Vol. for January to June, T900 ove eve oo aw 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 ose eco wo 146 w 
— Vol. for July to December, 1901 60... 40 
Vol. for January to June, 1902 eco - 480 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 700 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon appitcation to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Published JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancer and by JOHN FRANCIS, 
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